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Be Country at the Time of the Spanish Invasion in 
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nated Manuccripts—Fine Specimens of Bookbinding— Books 
Printed on Vellum - Miniatures - Enamels - Ivories— Fine Old Sevres, 
Dresden, English China—Old Wedgewood Piaques and Vases 
Bronzes— Early Prints, Etchings, Engravings, and —Reyv. 
J.C. JACKSON, 11, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C 
ORWICH, 5, Timber Hill.—Mr. B. SAMUEL 
frequently has goed Specimens of Chippen Wedawood, Old 
Plate, Oriental and other China, Pictures of the Norwich School, &e. 
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The Library contains 9,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, 3/. a year. or 2. with Entrance-fee of 6: Life 
Membership, 26!. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country. and Ten 
to Town Sembers, Reading Room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Catalogue, New Editic (1062 pp.), price 16s.; to Membe.s, 12s, 

rospectuses on applicat 

ROB ERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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Glass and Metal Chandeliers. | Chiva Ornaments, 

Birmingham : Manufactory, Broad Street. 
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> 
VISITATION of BERKSHIRE, 1664-6. 
ew OUPIES of this VISITATION have been RE- 
PRINTS n from the Genealogist for Subscribers only Persons 
desiring Copies should make an early application to the Editor of the 
Genealogist, 60, Onslow Gardens, 8.W. 


Second Edition, in §vo. with 13 Tllustrations (3 Coloured), 
price 88. cleth, 
ISTORY of the PARISHES of SHERBURN 
and CAWOOD, with Notices of Wistow, Saxton, Towton, &c. 
By W. WHEATER, Author of “* Temple Newsam,” &c. 

“The district is fortunate in having ap historian who knows it as 
his mother’s face, and who is equally familiar with all that ancient 
deeds and registers have to tell.”—Leeds Mercury. 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 


BRACTON DE LEGIBUS ANGLIE. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo. pp. 628, price 108. half bound, 


T ENRICI de BRACTON de LEGIBUS et 

CONSUETUDINIBUS ANGLLE: in Varios 
Tractatus Distincti, ad Diversorum et Vetustissamorum Codic cum 
Collationem Typis Vulgati. Vol. V. Edited by mir TRAY E RS TW Iss, 
, D.C.L., and published by the auth yrity of the Lords Cx »mmis- 
stoners of H.M. Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls 


This isa New Edition of Bracton’s celebrated Work, collated with 
MSS. in_the British Museum, the Libraries of Lincoln's Inn, the 
Middle Temple, and Gray's Inn, the Bodleian Library, Oxford, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, &c. The Fifth Vo'ume contains the 
completion of the Seventh Treatise of an Action of Fatry, and 
Treatises of a Writ of Right, of Essoins, of Defaults, fully ludexed, 
with a New Introduction by the Editor. 


London: LONGMANS & CO. and TRUBNER Cv. 
Oxford: Parker & Co Cambridge: Macmi'lan & C». Edinburgh: 
A. & C. Black and Douglas & Foulis. Dublin: A. Thom & Co. 


“FIRST AWARD.” 


PRIZE MEDAL, SYDNEY, 


THURSTON’ 
BILLIARD TABLES. 


16, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 


1879, 


“VASELINE” 
FOR THE TOILET. 
Made from Pure Vaseline (Petroleum Jelly), the purest and most 
healing substance known. 
SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 
Recommended by all Medical Authorities throughout the World. 
Sixpenny and Ninepenny Tablets,stamped =~ 
“CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY.” 


SOAP 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward a Pamphlet, free by post, explanators 
of his system, 
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Publishing Monthly, size, double medium, price 6d. 


HE ANTIQUARIAN CHRONICLE and 
LITERARY ADVERTISER.—No. 1., for June, 1982, contains 
the following Articles :—London Gleanings—Chelsea Gardens and its 
Pavilion—liscoveries at Mycenw—St. Manghold, Isle of Man— 
Antique Remains at Swanscombe Wood, Kent—Flesh as Food— 
Matrimonial Oddities—Poesies, or Mottoes, from old Wedding Rings 
—Old Proverbs—Antiquarian Natural History—Omens portending 
Death—Antiquarian Notes and Queries, &. 
Published by James H. Fennell, 7, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 


price THREEPENCE, 


AT HEN£ZEU UM. 
This Day's ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 
HUGO'S TORQUEMADA. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
MAX MULLER’S BUDDHIST TEXTS from JAPAN, 
PROF. WARD'S MONOGRAPH on DICKENS. 
RYE on FINES relating to NORFOLK. 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
BOOKS of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of DR. WAGSTAFFE. 
MR. J. BOYD. 
The PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
EDUCATION in PRUSSIA. 
MR. JAMES THOMSON. 
CROMWELL. 
SALE. 
DR. REINHOLD PAULI. 


Atso—- 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Roya! Observatory, Greenwich ; The Indian Surveys; 
Geographical Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—The Salon, Paris; Notes from Rome; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
Published by JOHN FRANCIS, %, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.c. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls 
and by all Booksellers. Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded 
direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

Terms for Subscription and Postage :— 

Weekly Number.. .. 10s. 10d. for the year. 


Monthly Parts .. .. «. 128, 7d. ” 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Ma, Hgyrr 


WALKER, 


GES 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS. 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the World, 


OLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
More than Gold.—Duriog summer the prevailing 
diseases are diarrhea, dysentery, fevers, and English cholera, par- 
ticularly dangerous to children and young people. In those acute 
cases where internal medicines cannot be retained, the greatest relief 
will immediately result from rabbing Holloway's soothing Ointment 
over the abdomen. The friction should be frequent and brisk, to 
ensure the penetration of a large portion of the unguent. This 
Ointment calms the excited peristaltic action, the 
n. Both vomiting and griping yield to it; where its or i 
bles have originated the malady, it is proper to remove all in- 
sates matter from the bowels by a mod: rite dose of Holloway's 
before using the Vintment. 


Miscellaneous Books, including Selections from several Private 
Libraries, and Duplicates consigned from the Melbourne 
Public Library. 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, 
June 14, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCELL ANEOUS 
BUOKS; including Claude’s Liber Veritas, 3 vols — Villa-Amil, 
FEspafia Artistica, 3 vols.—Dugdale’s St. Paul's, large paper—Hoare's 
Ancient Wiltshire, 2 vols., large paper—Hamerton’s Graphic Arts, 
large paper—Sotheby's Principia pographica, 3 vola., 4to.—Astle’s 
Origin of Writing—Bryan’s Painters, 2 vols — Parton's St. Giles’s-in- 
the-Pields, with extra pl»tes—Costumes of Various Countries, 7 vols., 
old morocco—K night's Gallery of Portraits, 7 vols —Smith’s Catalogue 
Kaisonné, 9 vols.—Dumesnil, Le Peinteure Gravure Frangais, 4 vols. 
—Ruskin’s Painters, 5 vols.—Finden’s Illustrations to scott, large 
paper, proofs, 2 vols — Johnsoniania, India proofs—' hackeray’s Works, 
édition de luxe, 24 vols.—Pope’s Game Birds of America, folio— 
Paxton’s Botany, 16 vols.—Coates's Herd Book, 17 vols. — Civil 
Engineers’ Proceedirgs, 30 vols.—and other Standard Works, many 
in next Bindings. Also a small ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARY, 
including the Works of Pugin, Brayley, Britton, Blore, Nesfield, 
Norman Shaw, Fergusson, &. 

To be viewed, and Catal: gues had. 


Valuable and Important Collection of Books on the Fine Arts, 
Natural History, §c., including the Library of a Gentleman, 
removed from Shorncliffe, Kent. 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., about the MIDDLE 
of JULY, the above valuable and importsnt COLLECTION of 
BOOKS; comprising Sir Joshua Reynolds's Works, 5 vols, folio— 
Il. B's Political Caricatures, 8 vols.— Musée Francais, 4 vols.— 
Hogarth’s Works, early impressions— Whitaker's Leeds, large paper, 
2 vols., Richmondshire, 2 vols., and Whalley, large paper, 2 vols.— 
Corry’s Lancashire, 5 vols —Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols.—Urmerod's 
Cheshire, 3 vols.—Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., large paper— 
Thurloe’s State Papers, 7 vols, large paper—Grose’s Antiquities of 
England and Wales, 8 vols., 4to.—Turner’s England and Wales, 2 vols. 
—Reeve's Conchologica Iconica, 20 vole.—Sabin's Exotic Ornithology, 
2 vols., folio—Sets of the Ibis and Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library— 
Percy Society — Ritson’s Works — Blackwood’s Magazine — Family 
Library—Dr. W. Smith's Dictionaries, &c.— Guest's Mabinogion, 
3 vola.—Ruskin's Painters, and Stones of Venice, 8 vols.—Scrope and 
Grosvenor Roll, 2 vols.—Howell’s State Trials, 34 vols.—Hume and 
Smollett’s England—Gibbon’s Rome—Fielding and Smollett, large 
paper—and many other Standard Books, chiefly in handsome Bindings. 

Catalogues are preparing. 


Important Unpublished Work by HENRY SOUTHGATE, 
Esq. (Author of “Many Thoughts of Many Minds”), en- 
titled **The Wealth and Wisdom of Literature, chiejly 
English, and Where to Study It.” 


h ESSRS. HODGSON are instructed to SELL 
. by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., at 
an EARLY DATE, the above VALUABLE and INTERESTING 
WORK, the result of many years of labour and research. consisting 
of Selections from the Choicest Writings of the Greatest Thinkers of 
the Past and Present Times, together with many Thousend further 
Keferences to Accredited Authors, and Illustrated by Water-Colour 
Drawings, Etchings, Woodcuts, Portraits, &c., in Twenty-Two thick 
Volumes, folio. 
Catalogues are now preparing. 


RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds. 
Realised Assets (1981) £2,964,914 
Life Assurance and Annuity Funds .... 2,907,789 


Moderate Rates of Premium, Liberal Seale of Annuities, Loans 
Granted upon Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
Beth Life Interests and Reversions, also to Corporate and other 
’ublic Bodies upon Security of Rates, &c. 


F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


RIMMEL’S AROMATIC 
OZONIZER, 


Or NATURAL AIR PURIFIER, a fragrant pow- 
der, producing, by simple slow evaporation in 
dwellings or places of public resort, the balmy 
refreshing, and healthy emanations of the pine and 
eucalyptus forests. It is the most effective and only 
agreeable disinfectant. 
Price 12.; by post for 15 stamps. 

EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 96, Strand ; 193, Regent Street; 
and 24, Cornhill, 
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THE “STRAWBERRY HILL” CATALOGUE, 

The celebrated collection of Horace Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill—whether we regard the number, 
variety, and historical value of its contents, the 
celebrity of the sources from which they were 
obtained,* the charm conferred by the place of 
their conservation, or the interest attaching to 
everything associated with the extraordinary man 
by whom it was formed—must ever be an object 
of importance, alike to the antiquary, the literary 
man, the art collector, and the curio hunter. Thus 
the bulky catalogue—the most perfect record that 
now exists of the renowned museum—becomes of 
itself a document of no inconsiderable value, and 
any circumstances connected with its publication 
will probably be thought worthy of commemora- 
tion. A few of these which happen to have be- 
come known to me I shall now proceed to jot 
down as they occur, confining myself strictly to 
matters bibliographical, and carefully avoiding all 
reference to the fascinating and discursive contents. 

For the sake of completeness I may record, in 


* “The collection was made out of the spoils of many 
renowned cabinets—Lord Oxford's, Dr. Mead’s, Lady 
Elizabeth Germaine’s, the Duchess of Portland’s, and 
about forty more of celebrity —Horace 


limine, two volumes descriptive of the villa, pub- 
lished many a long year before the dispersion of 
its contents. The earlier is entitled :— 

“ An Account of Strawberry Hill as it was in the year 
1710. By Charles Lord Whitworth.” 8vo. Printed at 
Strawberry Hill, 1758. 

With vignette of Strawberry Hill on the title- 
page. The “ Advertisement” was written by 
Horace Walpole himself. 

The second is :— 

“A Description of the Villa of Mr. H. Walpole at 
Strawberry Hill, with an Inventory of the Furniture, 
Pictures, Curiosities, &c. Strawberry Hill: Printed by 
Thomas Kirgate, 1774.” 4to. 

A second edition of this volume, with additions, 
appeared in 1784, 4to.; and its contents, with 
corrections, appear in the second volume of the 
collected works of the Earl of Orford, 1798, 4to. 
now come to the sale catalogne, a thick 
quarto volume, of 250 pages, of which the follow- 
ing is the magniloquent and ungrammatical title : 

“Strawberry Hill, the Renowned Seat of Horace 
Walpole. Mr. George Robins is honoured by having 
been selected by the Earl of Waldegrave, to sell by 
Public Competition, the valuable contents of Strawberry 
Hill, and it may fearlessly be proclaimed as the most 
distinguished Gem that has ever adorned the annals of 
Auctions. It is definitively fixed for Monday, the 25th 
day of April, 1842, and Twenty-three following days 
(Sundays excepted), And within will be found a repast 
for the lovers of Literature and the Fine Arts, of which 
bygone days furnish no previous example, and it would 
be in vain to contemplate it in times to come. 

“The Catalogue (at 7s. each) will admit Four Persons 
to the Public View, and be a passport to the Purchaser 
throughout the Sale; they may be had at ‘ Galignani’s 
Journal,’ in Paris; of Mr. J. A. G. Weigel of Leipsic ; 
at Strawberry Hill; at the Auction Mart; and at Mr. 
George Robins’ Offices, Covent Garden. A few copies 
are printed upon large paper, at 12s. each. 

**The Private View will commence on the 28th day of 
March, and the Public will be admitted on Monday, 
April 4th.” 

There are prefixed a lithographed portrait of 
Horace Walpole on India paper, from the oil pic- 
ture in the Strawberry Hill collection, painted by 
Eckhardt in 1754 ; a woodcut title-page, represent 

ing various objects of antiquity, engraved by 
Landells from a drawing by W. Alfred Delamotte ; 
and seventeen pages of “ Prefatory Remarks,” in 
which is embodied, with the beautiful woodcut 
illustrations by Delamotte and Landells, an article 
here attributed to the late W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
but more probably written by his coadjutor, 
Dudley Costello, which, with reference to the 
approaching sale, had just previously appeared in 
the first volume of Ainsworth’s Magazine. In 
the same volume, it is well to mention, are two 
further articles on the same subject, also with 
woodcut illustrations, which are not here repro- 
duced. One of these (Ainsworth’s Mag., vol. i. 
pp. 168-76) is entitled “Strawberry Hill Re- 
visited, by Dudley Costello”; and the other (ib., 
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p. 239-45), “A Gossip about Horace Walpole.” 
Both are necessary to complete the catalogue. 

These “ Prefatory Remarks” of the auctioneer, 
with their fulsome bombast, were ridiculed in a 
satirical brochure entitled :— 

“Gooseberry Hall. Puffatory Remarks on the sale of 
the Property of Horace Walpole, To be sold the First 
of April.” 1842. 

Of the catalogue itself there are two editions. 
On its first appearance, which, it is only fair to 
add, the auctioneer explains was somewhat 
hurried, it was seen that the descriptions of the 
books especially were characterized by the most 
ludicrous and disgraceful blunders; and it was 
judged expedient to cancel so much of the impres- 
sion as had not been distributed, and employ an 
expert to recatalogue the library. Thus the copies, 
said to be comparatively few, which had already 
got into the hands of the public, now constitute 
what the booksellers term the “ original” or 
* dunciad ” edition, and bear an augmented _ 
as a bibliographic rarity and curiosity of adver- 
tising literature. Moreover, in this original issue, 
which extends to 250 pages, are comprised the 
particulars of the entire twenty-four days’ sale ; 
while in the corrected reissue, which contains 
important additions, and happens to extend to 
exactly the same number of pages, the record of 
the seventh and eighth days’ sale is omitted, the 
pagination running on consecutively notwith- 
standing. On these two days, as the sale was 
originally arranged, were to have been offered the 
“Prints, Drawings, and Illustrated Books” in the 
“Round Tower.” But the auctioneer, as he in- 
forms us, was advised that this part of the collec- 
tion would be “rendered more acceptable to the 
Public if divided into smaller lots”; and acccord- 
ingly the sale of this portion was deferred to the 
conclusion of the auction, and the lots expanded 
and redistributed over a ten days’ sale, the “ very 
elaborate catalogue” of which was published in 
May, 1842, the sale itself taking place at “ Mr. 
Robins’ Great Room in Covent Garden.” Shortly 
after the occurence of the important event appeared 
a volume entitled :— 

“ Strawberriane. Namesof Purchasers and the 
Prices to the Sale Catalogue of the choice Collections of 
Art and Virtii, at Strawberry Hill Villa, formed by 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. London, Printed for 
J. H. Burn, 102, St. Martin’s Lane, &c. Price seven 
shillings and sixpence.” 1842. 4to. 

To this is prefixed the interesting “ Apology for 
Strawberry Hill,” written by Horace Walpole 
himself. 

Appended to the record of the “seventh day’s 
sale” in this volume is the following enigmatical 
statement, from which I leave the reader to infer, 
if he can, what the writer intended to convey :— 

“ The Books and Collections of Portraits, Prints, and 
Drawin cs, which constituted the Seventh and Eighth 
Days’ Sale of the property at Strawberry Hill, were 


formerly deposited in the Round Tower. Some objec- 
tions having been made to some of the Collections being 
sold en masse, the whole announced in the two days were 
withdrawn, re-catalogued, and extended to a ten days’ 
sale, from Monday June 13th to the 23rd inclusive ; yet 
as most of the visitors to Strawberry Hill have that por. 
tion of the Catalogue, the names of the purchasers to the 
lots as originally formed, and the prices produced at the 
more detailed sale, are here arranged as if really sold at 
the first sale, and for all general purposes, renders every 
possible gratification for satisfying the curiosity of the 
greater number of persons who inspected that far-famed 
depository of Art and Virtua.” 

The total produce of the twenty-four days’ sale 
amounted to 33,4501. 11s. 9d. 

There is an interesting paper on Horace Walpole 
in the Dublin University Magazine for November, 
1858; and it may be of interest to many to record 
that this remarkable man—styled by the lecturer 
“ the most eccentric, original, fastidious, and curious 
of men, who spent his life in collecting china, tea- 
cups, shells, curiosities, lap-dogs, and coloured 
glass, and got together the greatest collection of 
bric-4-brac and rubbish that ever man had ”—formed 
the subject of the last two lectures delivered by 
the late George Dawson in the Masonic Hall, Bir- 
mingham, on the 7th and 14th of November, 1876, 
only a few days before his lamented death, which 
took place from an aneurism of the aorta on the 
30th of November of the same year. 

I possess a very interesting and unique volume, 
bought Jan., 1875, at the sale of the library of John 
Gough Nichols, by whom it was put together. It 
consists of the two parts published of Miscellaneous 
Antiquities, printed at Strawberry Hill by Thomas 
Kirgate in 1772, 4to.; portraits of Horace Wal- 
pole after Rosalba, Dance, Eckhardt, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thos, Lawrence, and others ; frontis- 
piece to Lord Orford’s Memoires, after Bentley ; 
views of Strawberry Hill after drawings by S. 
Owen, J. P. Neale, Paul Sandby, R.A., Barlow, 
Pars, E. Edwards, Marlow, Essex, Barrow, Ire- 
land, &c.; portrait of Thomas Kirgate, the printer, 
“S. Harding ad vivum delin. 1794”; ground 
plans; stained glass; armorial book-plates ; Gray’s 
ode on the death of Horace Walpole’s favourite 
cat, in beautiful MS., with the fine emblematic 
plate (by whom?); together with various other 
illustrations and cuttings of interest, including 
fac-similes of two drawings by Hogarth of the 
trial of Lord Lovet (sic), in the possession of 
Horace Walpole, “published by W. Birch, 
Hampstead Heath, Aug. 1, 1791.” 

I may just add, for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern, that a priced catalogue 
complete is in the hands of an obliging and in- 
telligent dealer in antiquities of this town, Mr. 
Lapworth, of the Stone Yard, Deritend. 

Wituram Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham. 
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SHELLEY'S ODE TO MONT BLANC, 

On the final leaves of a little sketch, entitled the 
History of a Six Weeks’ Tour, written by Shelley 
and his wife, and published during the poet’s life- 
time by Hookham & Ollier, appears the well- 
known poem on Mont Blanc, said to have been 
* written in the Vale of Chamounix on the 23 June, 
1816.” In all the collected editions of Shelley’s 
works that I have seen, including the one pub- 
lished by Moxon in 1871, the above date is given 
without comment, My object in writing this note 
is to draw attention to a circumstance which, 
though relatively unimportant, must interest those 
who plume themselves on historical accuracy. It 
can be proved beyond question that Shelley was 
not at Chamounix, but at Montalegre and Her- 
mance, on June 23,1816. That night the Shelleys 
and Byron slept at Nerni, in “gloomy and dirty 
lodgings.” There Shelley saw, among a crowd of 
deformed and diseased children, a little boy with 
such exquisite grace in his mien and motions as 
he had never before witnessed ina child. “ His 
countenance,” says Shelley, 

“was beautiful for the expression with which it over- 
flowed. There was a mixture of pride and gentleness in 
his eyes and lips, the indications of sensibility, which his 
education will probably pervert to misery or seduce to 
crime ; but there was more of gentleness than of pride, 
and it seemed that the pride was tamed from its original 
wildness by the habitual exercise of milder feelings.” 
Byron gave that little boy a piece of money, which 
the child took without speaking, “with a sweet 
smile of easy thankfulness,” and then with an unem- 
barrassed air turned to his play. I have been pre- 
cise in my allusion to that little boy in order to 
show that June 23 was a day fixed in the poet’s 
memory by an inspiration, not of Nature, but of 
Man. They left Nerni on the 24tb, and, passing 
Yvoire, slept at Evian. On the 25th the party 
passed Meillerie, a place immortalized by Rousseau 
and sacred to St. Preux. Groves of pine, chestnut, 
and walnut overshadowed it, and in the midst of 
those woods Shelley noted dells of lawny expanse, 
“inconceivably verdant, adorned with a thousand 
of the rarest flowers and odorous with thyme.” 
It was on that memorable 25th of June that Shelley 
ran imminent peril from drowning, owing to the 
stupidity of one of the boatmen, who persisted in 
holding the sail at a time when the boat was on 
the point of being driven under water by the 
squall which beset them. On June 26 they left 
St. Gingolph for Clarens, vid Chillon, whose 
dungeons and towers they visited. This brings 
us to June 27, a date which must ever remain 
ed in my mind. It was on that day—just one 
year before the birth of Childe Harold, who now 
visited Lausanne as a pilgrim—that Edward Gibbon 
put the last strokes to his immortal history. It 
was on June 27, 1816, that the Shelleys and 
Byron visited the great historian’s garden and 


summer-house ; and it was on June 27 that Byron 
began, in a small inn on the lake side at Ouchy, 
the celebrated Prisoner of Chillon.* Having 
written to John Murray, to whom he also sent 
a spri.' of Gibbon’s acacia and some rose-leaves 
gathered in the garden, Byron retired to a room 
on thw first floor of the “Ancre,” and related 
in immortal verse the sufferings of Bonnivard. 
Fortunate for posterity was that odious weather 
which detained the poets at Ouchy. But for its 
storm gusts we should never have learnt that 
Chillon’s prison is a holy place, and its sad 
floor an altar. Shelley tells us how, in the only 
interval of sunshine during the day, he walked on 
the wooden pier, foam-lashed by the angry lake. 
The whole party quitted Ouchy on Saturday the 
30th of June, and reached Montalegre on the day 
following. I have thus, I think, established an alibi, 
by proving that Shelley was not at Chamounix, but 
at Nerni, on June 23, 1816. I willnow attempt to 
prove that Shelley actually wrote the poem in 
question on July 23, 1816, i.e, one month later 
than the date given in the various editions of his 
works, 

At half-past eight on the morning of July 20, 
1816, the Shelleys left Geneva for Chamounix. 
After a night’s repose at St. Martin they entered 
the Valley of Chamounix on the 21st, only to find 
Mont Blanc and his courtiers concealed by clouds. 
The weather does not seem to have been propitious 
for sightseeing, thus the whole of the 22nd was 
passed indoors. But on the morning of the 23rd 
the weather cleared, and Shelley visited the source 
of the Arveiron, where he noted those “awful 
palaces of death and frost” sculptured in their 
terrible magnificence by what he so graphically 
names the “adamantine hand of necessity.” There 
and then must he have witnessed that 

Awful scene, 

Where Power in likeness of the Arve comes down 

From the ice gulphs that gird his secret throne, 

Bursting through these dark mountains like the flame 

Of lightning thro’ the tempest.” 

In the hop that these remarks may induce editors 
to change the date in all fature editions, I humbly 
confide this note to the tender mercy of the many 
wise commentators of Shelley. 

Ricuarp 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


* To descend to smaller things, it was on June 27, 
1879, that the present writer found himself in the 
garden of the Hotel Gibbon. On that day the interest 
that attached itself to Byron’s visit sensibly weakened 
the veneration which the genius of Gibbon would other- 
wise have inspired. On that day these hands also plucked 
sprigs of the acacia in memory of Shelley and Byron. 
The famous summer-house, with every vestige of the old 
dwelling, has vanished, and Gibbon’s garden is now be- 
sieged by tourists, who wander thither in quest of luxu- 
rious shelter, innocent, for the most part, of the faintest 
tinge of sentiment for the immortal trio. 
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Curious Seytence or A Court MartTiaL a 
Hunprep anp Ten Years Aco.—In the Bom- 
bay Gazette Budget for March 24 a communication 
under the foregoing heading was made by a 
correspondent signing himself H., and the narra- 
tive contained in it appeared to me so remarkable 
that, not only in the interests of history, but in 
those of common humanity, I asked that a story 
so little creditable to the British name might be 
fully authenticated. In reply, H. referred me to 
An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Bengal Native Infantry, pp. 143-4. This 
work was written by Capt. John Williams, and 
was published by John Murray in 1817. I ven- 
ture to think that the peculiarity of the sentence 
recorded by the court-martial renders the narra- 
tive worthy of a place in “ N. & Q,” and I there- 
fore take the liberty of borrowing the letter in 
question for the benefit of those readers who may 
not have an opportunity of seeing the original :— 

“The history of our native army is a very extra- 
ordinary one, abounding in incidents in which the 
grotesque and the terrible go hand-in-hand. Here, for 
instance, is an account of the murder of an English 
officer by a sepoy in 1772, and the subsequent court- 
martial and sentence on the offender—a sentence which, 
I make bold to say, has never been equalled in the 
annals of military courts. 

“*In 1772,’ runs the old chronicle, ‘the let Battalion 
10th Regiment, Bengal Native Infantry, was commanded 
by Captain Richard Ewens, and in November that year 
was ordered to join Captain Camac in the Ramgur dis- 
trict. The day after it arrived at Ramgur Captain 
Camac, being the senior officer, ordered this battalion 
to be under arms in the afternoon that he might look at 
it. Accordingly at four o’clock, all the officers having 
dined with him, they repaired to the parade, where the 
battalion was drawn up. The officers having taken post, 
Captain Ewens began the exercise, and had got about the 
middle of the manual (which in those days was performed 
six deep), when a sepoy was observed to quit the ranks; 
but it was supposed to be upon an occasion of no con- 
sequence. The exercise went on, and at the conclusion 
of the manual, the rear half files having doubled up, the 
battalion was just going to prepare for the charge, when 
the sepoy who had been in the rear was perceived coming 
round the right flank, with recovered arms; but as it 
was imagined he was not well, and wished for his cap- 
tain’s permission to quit the field, no notice was taken of 
him, He therefore walked on until he came within two 
yards of Captain Ewens, when he levelled his piece and 
shot him through the body.’ 

“Let me interrupt the story for a moment here, to 
note this quaint picture of old customs and obsolete 
drill. You observe that a!l the officers dined with 
Captain Camac in the middle of the day, and the in- 
spection came afterwards, thereby reversing the present 
order of things. And there seems to have been a 
beautiful simplicity about the inspection itself, First 
came the manual, six deep, and then a charge. Happy 
days, when confidential reports were unknown, and 
theoretical examinations had never been thought of! 
But to go on with the story:— 

“*On Captain Ewens falling, the battalion instantly 
broke, and rushed forward to avenge his death; but 
Captain Camac, with great presence of mind, ordered 
them to return to their ranks, and that ample justice 
should be done. He immediately sent one of h 


is officers | 


to bring down his own battalion (the 24th), and on its 
arrival he ordered a drum-head general court-martial to 
try the murderer, who sentenced him to be drawn asunder 
by tattoos, The horses being fastened to his limbs, many 
attempts were made to draw them from the body, but 
without effect; and then the sepoys were allowed to put 
him to death, which they did with their swords.’ 

“Such is the narrative, told in quaint and simple 
lan e, without note or comment. The murder was 
a bloody and treacherous one, and the punishment was 
horrible and barbarous.” 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Tse Puryreian Cap.—The survival of the 
Phrygian cap is remarkable, and of almost ethno- 
logical interest. As at present degraded, it con- 
sists of a loose woollen conical cap, the summit of 
which, for want of stiffening, depends to one side. 
It is never peaked nor brimmed, and provides 
shelter from neither sun nor rain, and is, therefore, 
unsuited to very hot or cold climates. Its merit 
is that it cannot easily be blown off and is extremely 
handy, and these qualities have endeared it to 
seafaring men. Not long ago it was almost 
universally worn by them, and is still affected by 
colliers and fishermen, &c. The red cap of the 
Neapolitans and the brown cap of the Faroese 
have become national head-dresses. In Madeira 
isolation has brought about a singular develop- 
ment, in the form of a black cloth close-fitting 
cap with the pendent flap modified into a long 
tubular sub-erect projection. In Iceland, unlike 
the Faroes, it is no longer worn by the males, but 
the essential of the female gala costume is a white 
bonnet, exactly reproducing the purest Phrygian 
type, and filled in nearly solid, so as to preserve 
the classic curves. It is fastened by hair-pins, 
and a gold or silver frontlet and long pendent veil 
make it exceedingly picturesque. These are in- 
stances of its preservation in isolated localities, 
and others doubtless exist. There appear to be 
even greater departures from the original type, the 
wider, perhaps, according to their antiquity. 

The Turkish fez has all the attributes of the 
Phrygian cap, and it is quite conceivable that as 
it became a Mohammedan head-dress the pendent 
apex was transformed into the long and more 
Oriental pendent silk tassel. The genuine Scotch 
bonnet seems equally a very ancient departure, in 
which the pendent lapel has dwindled to a mere 
button. The hussar’s busby is obviously the 
Phrygian cap, and it is traceable through Cossack 
caps, with a mere trimming of fur, to the wide fur 
border which merely leaves the top of the cap 
visible as a pendent coloured lapel. The doge’s 
cap, the cap of liberty, the Punchinello and fool’s 
cap are all of Italian origin. In Western countries 
this form of head-dress seems never to have pene- 
trated much beyond the sea- board. 

The interesting point appears to me, that no 
form of this head-dress is ever seen in countries 
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uninfluenced in the past, either directly or in- 
directly, by Greece or Phcenicia, and, simple as it 
is in form, it seems never to have arisen sponta- 
neously in any country. It is thus unknown, I 
believe, in China, Japan, and Siberia, but in India 
there seem to be some curious survivals. 

These notes, made during recent travels, may 
serve to elicit observations of greater interest from 
others. The history of other types of head-dress 
would be quite as curious, and none of them seems 
very difficult to trace back to at least medieval 
times. J. Srarkiz 


“ III. iv. 133 

(6" 8. v. 424).— 
“With that harsh, noble, simple nothing.” 

I have long thought that we ought to read here 
a compound adjective—“ noble-simple.” I suggest 
the line should run :— 

“ With that harsh, noble-simple nothing, Cloten, 

That Cloten,” &c.— 

“noble” by rank, “simple” by breeding. The 
antithesis is the usual one of gentle and simple. 
A parallel compound would be Henry VI., IV. vii. 
72, “Here is a silly-stately style indeed.” The 
repetition of the name Cloten would be in keeping 
with the intense aversion Imogen entertains for 


Sr. Jerome anp Caaucer.—Chaucer, in “The 
Persones Tale” (Canterb. Tales, vol. iii. p. 150, 
Lond., 1775), has this sentence :— 

“For as seint Jerome sayth: at every time that me 

remembereth of the day of dome, I quake: for whan I 
ete or drinke, or do what so I do, ever semeth me that 
the trompe sowneth in min eres: riseth ye up that ben 
dead, and cometh to the jugement.” 
T have lately met with a reference to the Latin, as 
being St. Jerome’s expression, which carries it 
back about two hundred years further than, so far 
as I know, had been previously pointed out. The 
history of the passage, so far as it was then ascer- 
tained, is thus noticed by Cornelius 4 Lapide in 
his Commentary on 1 Thess. iv. 15 :— 

“S. Hieronymus fertur hoc documentum observasse et 
aliis tradidisse: ‘Sive bibas, sive comedas, sive vigiles, 
sive dormias, hac tibi tuba insonet: “Surgite, mortui, 
venite ad judicium.”’ Quanquam in operibus Hieronymi 
hee sententia jam non reperiatur, ejus tamen quid 
simile invenitur in ‘Regula Monachorum,’ tom. iv, 
Operum 8. Hieronymi (tom. v. app. ser. ii. ed. Ben.), 

uz collecta est ex S. Hieronymo, ac conscripta a 
uperiore Ordinis Hieronymiani, quam probavit Mar- 
tinus V. Pontifex, ut habetur initio ‘ Regulz.’ ” 

As Martin V. was Pope a.p, 1417-31, the date 
of the passage being assigned to St. Jerome in the 
Rule, provided that it was compiled at the same 
time as the approval was given, is of the early part 
of the fifteenth century. But in the Gesta Roma- 
norum (cap. xxxvii. p. 337, Berl. 1872) there is 
this reference to it :— 

“Tres sagittas Dominus jaciet in hominibus valde 


acutas, prima vocationis, da decepcionis, tercia 
diffinicionis. Sagitta vocacionis, quando dicet: ‘ Sur- 
gite, mortui, venite ad judicium.’ De ista vocacione 
habetur Joh. xii. (cor. v.): ‘Omnes qui in monumentis 
sunt, audient vocem filii Dei.” Et etiam Iero: ‘ Sive 
comedam, sive bibam, semper videtur in auribus meis 
sonare; “‘Surgite, mortui,”’ etc. [sic].’” 
Helinandus, now the recognized author of the 
Gesta, “claruit anno 1212. Obiit anno 1227” 
(Cave, Hist. Lit., ad an.), so that this reference to 
the passage is about two hundred years earlier 
than that of the Rule, as is stated above. This 
carries back the citation to a date antecedent to 
the translation of the passage by Chaucer. No 
mention was made of this when the question 
was examined in “ N. & Q.,” 3°¢ S. xii. 330, 339 ; 
4% §, i. 137, nor have I seen it stated elsewhere. 
Ep. MARSHALL. 


AssumPTion oF CurisTIAN NaMEs.— 

« Notice of Change of Name.—Notice is hereby given 
that I, James Cumming Raff Macdonald (heretofore 
named James Macdonald), have, by and with the 
authority of the Hon, the Keeper, the Deputy-Keeper, 
and the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Signet, taken 
and adopted the names ‘Cumming Raff’ as additional 
Christian names, and that I, the said James Cummin 
Raff Macdonald, will at all times hereafter, and for al 
purposes, subscribe myself as under. Dated this 29th 
day of May, 1882, J. C. R, Macponap.” 

The above advertisement (omitting simply the 
residence of the advertiser) appeared in the 
Scotsman of May 30 last, and has excited surprise. 
It has been the practice of the Court of Session 
to recognize formally an assumption or change of 
surname by a member of one of the legal bodies 
in Scotland, viz., advocates, writers to the signet, 
and solicitors, who are members of the College of 
Justice. Here, however, we have a new procedure 
altogether—new in three different ways. The 
names are Christian names, not surnames; the 
gentleman assuming them is not a member of 
the College of Justice ; and the officials recognizing 
the assumption only represent the Writers to H.M. 
Signet, who are not a judicial body at all. It has 
hitherto been held in this country that Christian 
names are immutable. Surnames are changed and 
added, perhaps too frequently of late, and if Chris- 
tian names are also to be varied, as in the United. 
States, an air of ridicule will attach to all changes, 
and we shall be living in the midst of a mas uerade. 


Edinburgh. 


Tae Murver or Lorp Freprrick CavENDISH 
ano Mr. Burxe.—As there seems but little 
prospect of the evidence in this case coming again 
formally before the public, it may be as well to 
correct a not unimportant mistake in (I believe) 
all the newspaper comments up to the present 
date. On the authority of an evidently loose 
report in the Times (and other papers) of May 8 
of an examination held by the Lord Chancellor at 
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Dublin Castle on May 7, Lieutenant (called Cap- 
tain) Greatorix is made to state that he addressed 
the actual murderers with the words, “ That was 
rough work”; to which they were represented as 
answering, “ Rough work indeed,” as they drove 
away. By reference to Lieut. Greatorix’s evidence 
at the inquest (reported in the Times of May 9) 
it will be seen that this is a complete mistake, and 
that Lieut. Greatorix’s remark (‘‘ This looks like 
a bad business”) was addressed to a labourer near 
the spot; whereas there is nothing whatever in his 
evidence of the supposed remark to and reply by 
the murderers. As there has been much sensa- 
tional comment and some inferences have been 
founded on this blunder, it is worth while to make 
the correction before a bit of false history gets 
fixed in the public recollection. C. C. M. 


Irish Party Names: Caravats AND SHANA- 
vests.—The following is compiled from the evi- 
dence of James Slattery and of the Rev. John 
Ryan, parish  peag of Feathard, when both were 
cross-examine 


“Though the strangely-named successors of the 
Threshers did not commit such open outrages until the 
autumn and winter of 1810 as to require any extra- 
ordinary action of the executive, they had assumed 
their rival names and divided themselves into separate 
bodies within a very short time after the trials of their 
predecessors. The origin of their quarrel ‘ was some 
foolish dispute about May balls’; that of their respective 
itles was as silly as usual in all party nicknamer, The 
Caravats, the older party, had been called Pauddeen Gar’s 
men, until one of their number, prosecuted by the 
Shanavests for burning a house of a man who had taken 
land over his neighbour's head, was hanged, and Paud- 
deen Gar, their leader, declared he would not leave the 
place of execution until he saw ‘caravat’ about the 
fellow’s neck. Their rivals, previously called Moyle 
Rangers, obtained their name from the old waistcoats 
which they wore.”—Browne, Narratives of State Trials 
in the Nineteenth Century, 1882, vol. i. p. 400. 


Georce Brack. 


. 


Glasgow. 


Tue Porvutar Estimate or Sourney 
Years aGo.—In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January, 1801, is a parody on the first satire of 
Juvenal, which ends with a sneer at some third 
or fourth rate contemporary poet of his day :— 

facit indignatio versum, 
Qualemcunque potest ; quales ego vel Cluvienus.” 
It is not a little singular that the writer thus 
paraphrases the words :— 
“ Still indignation should inspire the Muse, 
Still flow the ardent verse in Nature's spite, 
Veree such as I or Southey’s self may write.” 
The lines may be of some slight interest to men 
of letters as showing the low estimate in which 
Southey was held in his earlier years. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 


A on Day.— 
On the morning of Oak-Apple Day, May 29, 


the postman, in delivering the letters to my 
servant (in Rutland), had concealed a freshly 
plucked stinging-nettle among the letters and 
papers in such a way that she was stung when 
she took the packet from him. He said that it 
was a punishment for not having an oak bough 
put out at the door, and that it was “always the 
custom” to give a stinging-nettle to those who 
did not display their oak. This custom is quite 
new to me, so I here record it. I wonder if it is 
widely spread and of ancient date. 
Curnpert Bepe. 


Tue Corsy Pore Fatr.—The following extract 
from the Pall Mall Gazette of May 31, is, I think, 
worth preserving in the pages of “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ At Corby, near Kettering, the great Pole Fair, held 
once every twenty years to commemorate the charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth in 1585, and confirmed by 
Charles II. in 1682, to the men and tenants of the 
ancient demesne of Corby, was proclaimed on Whit Mon- 
day morning at four o'clock. The rector was carried in 
mock state to the outskirts of the village, where he read 
the charter. Afterwards he was placed in the stocks, 
and liberated on paying a toll. ali the male residents 
of the place are similarly treated, being fetched from 
their homes if they did not appear. Barriers were placed 
at each entrance to the village, all visitors being required 
to pay toll. Those who were discovered without Pole 
tickets were placed in the stocks until the rights of the 
men of Corby were satisfied.” 

G. F. R. B. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. M‘Loo’s Sroyz.—In the district of 
Ryle in the Queen’s County in Ireland there exist 
& grave, a trough, and a stone with which the 
name of St. M‘Loo is connected. His grave 
and his trough are in a small old burial-ground, 
in the middle of which stands a ruin, apparently 
of a chapel, but there seems to be no tradition 
connecting the name of the saint with this ruin. 
The grave is 11 ft. long, and faces differently from 
the graves around. On the assumption that St. 
M‘Loo was the priest, two explanations of this 
are given in the locality—the one that the priest 
may more easily stand in front of his flock to 
present them on the Resurrection Day; the other, 
that he may occupy the most conspicuous place to 
bear the Divine indignation should he have proved 
unfaithful to his trust. 

St. M‘Loo’s grave is at one end of the burial- 
ground, and his trough at the other. The trough 
is of hewn stone, 2 ft. long by 1 ft. broad, and 
is overshadowed by a small white-thorn tree. 
Many resort to this trough to be cured by its holy 


water of their various diseases, and every one who 
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comes attaches a piece of rag to the little tree. 
The trough is never empty, and is said to be 
miraculously filled. Interments still take place 
in Ryle graveyard, and often at Roman Catholic 
funerals, when the body has been laid in the grave, 
all the mourners gather round the trough and pray 
there. 

St. M-Loo’s stone lies in the middle of a field 
opposite to the burial-ground, from which it is 
separated by the high road. Tradition states that 
the saint knelt so often upon the stone to weep 
and pray that he wore five holes in its surface 
—two by his knees, one by his clasped hands, and 
two by his tears. The holes worn by his tears 
are on the right side of the stone. The circum- 
ference of the stone is 15 ft. ll in. its length 
5ft. 7in., its breadth 4ft., and its depth 3 ft. 
There are on the sides traces of what appear to 
have been cup and ring marks. 

The usual unwillingness to disturb such relics 
prevails, and the people believe that a blight 
would fall upon any one who ventured upon such 
desecration. Who, then, was St. M‘Loo? W. 


Crocopite’s Tears.—The Nineteenth Century 
for April has an interesting article on the supersti- 
tions of Modern Greece. In speaking of the 
mythical beings which have replaced in the popular 
mind the ancient divinities, it is said that some of 
them assume a human form with slight modifica- 
tions, or that of an entirely fantastic creature ; but 
that the seal is represented as it is now known to 
us, although the fable is that a woman is hid 
beneath its rude exterior. When a swimmer 
ventures too far the seal seizes him by the neck, 
strangles him, carries him off, lays him on a desert 
shore and weeps over him, from which comes the 
popular saying, when a woman sheds false tears, 
“She cries like a seal.” If I remember rightly, 
the fable relating to the crocodile is that it attracts 
men by its plaintive cry and tears in order to draw 
them within its reach and prey upon them. 
May not the story originally have been the same 
as that related in the present day in Greece of the 
seal? The subject is worthy of the attention of 
folk-lorists. E. McC 

Guernsey. 


Tne “ Lapy’s Smock”: “ Lucy Locker.”— 
There are many cuckoo flowers now in full blossom. 
Of these there is the very pretty cuckoo flower that 
is usually called “the lady’s smock” (Cardamine 
pratensis). Why is it so called? Has it to do 
with “Our Lady,” as is the case with “ lady’s bed- 
straw” (Galium verwm), or the Alpine “ lady’s 
mantle” (Alchemilla Alpina)? or is it, as I have 
understood, because its pale flowers, although 
tinged with lilac, yet seem, as Shakspeare says, 
“all silver white” when viewed from a brief 
distance, and as they grow in masses among the 
grass give the effect of white linen laid out to 


bleach? However this may be, I have met with a 
curious name for this “lady’s smock ” here in Rut- 
land, where I asked some children what they called 
the flower, and they said, “ It’s Lucy Locket, sir ! ” 
As I cannot find any mention of this name in the 
books that I have on my shelves, I here make a 
note of it. Curupert Breve. 


“Gressome.” — An old manorial custom at 
Skipton, and one incident to copyhold tenancies, 
was that every tenth year the tenant paid a 
year's rent by way of gressome, and at the death 
of every tenant in possession the best living or 
dead chattel was claimed by the lord as a heriot. 
I am puzzled with the word gressome—that is the 
form in which I meet with it. What is the origin 
of the word, and what the legal meaning? Was 
the custom of paying this gressome a general one ? 
Also, has the hertot been claimed in modern years? 

W. H. Dawson. 

[See “ Gressome” in “ N. & Q.,”’ 6t S, i. 167, 232, 338, 
474; also “Gersome” and “Heriot” in Jamieson’s 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language.] 


P. Caney’s Pozms.—There has recently come 
into my possession a copy of “ Trivial Poems and 
Triolets, written in obedience to Mrs, Tomkins’s 
Commands by Patrick Carey, 20 August, 1651.” 
London, Murray, 1820. In the preface by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Walter) Scott it is stated that “it 
does not appear that these poems were ever 
printed ”; but on referring to Lowndes (Bohn), sub 
nom. “Carey,” I find that “these poems were 
previously printed.” I should be glad of informa- 
tion as to when and where this previous publica- 
tion took place. Mars DeEniQve. 


Toe Ow: an Emptem or Deatu.—A few 
days since I saw in a stonemason’s yard at 
Coblenz, Germany, a monument, on which, in 
addition to an anchor and a wreath, was an owl, 
which I at first mistook for a parrot. What is 
the origin of this use of the owl as a symbol of 
death ? Frepverick E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 


Dvuromacus.—Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, 
seems to have invented a new name. In his new 
book, The Making of England, 1881, referring to 
the northern Durobrive, he separates Chesterton, 
in Hunts, from its twin Castor next Peterborough, 
by giving them different names. It has been 
understood that the plural form ’brive meant that 
the settlement comprised two stations; so that as 
Mizraim is the two Egypts, Upper and Lower, the 
Durobrive was a double town. The remains are 
very evident. Chesterton and Water Newton in 
Hunts have a camp and numerous potteries, villas, 
&c.; Castor in Northants was larger—a real city. 
Mr. Green admits the south bank of the Nene to 
represent Durobrive, and calls Castor Duromagus. 
This, I suppose, in English would be Waterfield ; 
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but Castor stands on high ground above the | Sr. Gires’s Farr.—Where is the best account 


swamps of the Nene. What is the authority for | 
Duromagus? Bertram gives us Durnomagus, | 


but he is now so very generally discredited that 
I hope some better authority may be produced. 
Lysarr. 


“Quip noc AD Ipnicti poves”: “ HAS 
ALL THIS TO DO WITH THE SHOFING OF MY POOR 
nwaG ?” (Kenilworth, ch. ix.)—H. C., in “ N. & Q.,” 
5" §. ii. 48, and Mr. J. Mantey Hawker in 5" 
8. vii. 308, inquired for the source of the apparent 
Latin proverb above cited. No reply was given 
to either of the querists. Can any of the present 
correspondents of “‘ N. & Q.” point out the source, 
or mention an earlier use of it, to show that it 
did not originate with Sir W. Scott himself? It 
does not occur in the common collections of such 
sayings. Ep. MarsHALtt, 


Cannon or Canon (or A Bett) ?—In the news- 
jae accounts of the casting and progress of 

reat Paul, whilst the writers agree in mentioning 
the “cannons” of the bell, they disagree as to the 
spelling of the word. No dictionary that I possess 
says anything about bells under either spelling ; 
even Jamieson’s Dictionary of Mechanical Terms 
fails me here. Bailey, under “Canon,” gives: 
“Canon (among horsemen) is that part of the 
horse-bit which is let into the mouth.” Possibly 
the bell canons are derived from this. 

E. Leaton Bieyxrysorr. 


Tae Toap THE CenTiPeDE.—The Weekly 
Freeman of May 27 contains a report of a speech 
delivered in New York on May 12 by Mrs. Parnell, 
in which she refers to “the centipede who was 
happy until the toad in spite asked which leg went 
after which, and after that the centipede never 
knew which to put first.” Is this a well-known 
story ? James Britten. 

Isleworth. 


Saran, Ducness or Martporovcn.—In the 
advertisements which have recently appeared in 
the papers relating to the proposed sale of the 
Burwell estate in Lincolnshire it is stated that 
**the old Manor House is reputed to be the birth- 
place of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough.” May I 
ask ; 1. What is the authority for this statement ? 
2, Where can an authentic account of the ancestry 
of Sarah Jennings be found ? CLK. 


Grosyy Castie.— Can any of your readers 
give the name of any manuscript or printed book, 
other than histories, &c., of the Channel Islands, 
in which mention is made of the ruins on the 
north-western coast of Jersey traditionally known 
as Grosny Castle? Perhaps some of those who 
have seen them may be able to give an opinion as 
to their date and original purpose. 

W. L. D. G. 


of this fair, formerly held in or near Winchester, 
to be found? It was for several centuries one of 
the principal mercantile fairs held in England. 
When did it cease to be famous, and is its anni- 
versary kept in any form now ? 
Cornetivs WALFORD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Rev. —— Petuam, Rector or Crownvrst, 
Sussex.—Can any correspondent give me infor- 
mation as to the above? He had a son, John 
Pelham, Clerk of the Surveyin the Royal Dockyard, 
Woolwich, 1699, who had John, born 1675 ; Mary, 
born 1677; William, born 1678 ; Kendrick, born 
1680 ; Charles, born 1684. The last-named mar- 
ried a daughter of —— Smith, and had issue a 
daughter Martha (of East Wickham House, Kent), 
who married Thomas Jones, Comptroller of Artillery, 
Woolwich, and had issue three children: Jane, born 
1686; Thomas, born 1689; and Henry, born 1691. 
The parish registers of Crowhurst do not throw 
any light on the subject, and the diocesan records 
do not, as to Crowhurst, go back further than 1730, 

Recinatp Stewart BoppincTon. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Fieetwoop: SHettey.—Who was Fleetwood, 
the governor of Fort St. George, E.I., in 1686? 
Did his daughter Elizabeth marry Richard Shelley, 
son of Sir John Shelley, Bt.? 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Rev. Ricuarp Jounson, Austrauia.—I ask 
for information as to the family of the above; also, 
the exact date of his death. Does a portrait of him 
exist He wasa Fellow of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, and went out to Australia with the “ First 
fleet ” as chaplain, and introduced the orange tree 
there. He returned to England about the end of 
the last century. J. Henntxer Heaton. 

St. Stephen’s Club, Westminster, 


Tae Squire Parers.— What are these? In the 
Royal Academy, 1878, was a painting by Calderon, 
representing the rescue of two nuns from the con- 
vent at Loughborough in December, 1643, prior 
to its demolition by Cromwell’s troops. In the 
Catalogue is a long extract from the “ Squire 
Papers” concerning this affair. Is anything 
further known about this convent ? 

W. G. D. F. 


“ Poxer.”—What are the origin and meaning 
of the word “poker” as applied to the great 


| American game, which is sometimes also called 


“draw-poker”? I have seen it described by 
Hotten, I think, in a foot-note to one of Artemus 
Ward’s or Mark Twain’s allusions, as a corruption 
of the old English “ pot-et-paire.” But what was 
that? WELSH. 


‘ 
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“ Fietcner.”—This word is applied in War- 
wickshire to the cascade or waterfall from the 
overfiow from the back-water of a mill or pond. 
Query, is it derived from “ fleet,” which a note in 
the Promptorium tells us signifies a watercourse, 
as Northtleet and Southfleet on the Thames, the 
Fleet Ditch, &c.? I do not find the word as 
applied to a cascade in the dictionaries, and 

rhaps, therefore, it may be peculiar to the Mid- 

nds, Ev. Pa, 


“SANGRE AzvUL.”—It is well known that these 
Spanish words, translated “blue blood,” are used 
to designate nobility, or purity of descent from the 
early Gothic conquerors of Spain, the blue veins 
being plainly seen on the clear fair skins of the 
northern nations. But is this really the origin of 
the term? Ihave before me a French translation 
of Lady Anne Blunt’s account of her travels in 
Arabia, and I find in it an Arabic word asil, used 
with the sense of noble; for example, “ Les 
nomades de sang asil (noble).” Considering how 
many Arabic words are to be found in Spanish, 
may not sangre azul have been originally sangre 
asil ? E. McC——. 


“ Unmpraceous.”—* To take umbrage,” m.—to 
take offence, is a strange phrase; but wmbrageous, 
as the adjectival form of this kind of umbrage, is 
very uncommon. Mr. Lecky, in the third volume 
of his History of England, &c., p. 351, quotes a 
passage from Lord Chatham’s Correspondence 
(iii. 193), where he speaks of “irritable and um- 
brageous people.” Worcester cites Warburton as 
using wmbrageous in this way, but he gives no 
reference. In which of his works is it to be 
found ? JAYDEE, 


“Orives” ror Prrmwroses.—I have been told 
that olives are mentioned in old Scottish poetry as 
if they grew in Scotland, which of course they 
never did. But in the patois of a district in the 
Jura primroses are called olives. Is it possible 
that it is an old French word for primroses, and 
that it was adopted in Scotland, as so many French 
words have been ? M. S. E. 


Sir Ricnarp Mayor or 
Dvstis.—Can you tell me anything about the 
above ? H. Fovtis. 


Ayprew Hoeyxter, Apnor or MELROSE, AND 
Lorp Treasurer oF 1449-57. 
—Is there any portrait extant of the above? Was 
he buried at Melrose, or where? Is there any 
biography of him ? VENATOR. 


“Quives.”—The fourteen poor girls of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fuller's Free School at Watford, in 
Herts—which school was founded in 1708—were 
to be clothed, and I hope they still are clothed, 
“with linsey woolsey gowns, holland bands and 


quives, and blue aprons of linsey woolsey.” The 
gowns were to be of a grey colour, and the girls 
were to be taught by the mistress to make their 
own aprons. My question is, What are “ quives,” 
and unde derivatur ? 

I may add that Mrs. Fuller willed “that when 
needful the Bibles now chained in the church ” of 
Watford “should be renewed with others having 
the Apocrypha and Common Prayer in them.” I 
wonder whether they ever were renewed. There 
are no chained Bibles, I think, in Watford Church 
now. A. J. M. 


Avtuors or Booxs WANTED.— 


Crayons from the Commons ; or, Members in Relievo. 
A Poem, Satirical and Descriptive. By Peregrine 
Palette, Esq. London, James Cochrane & Co., 1831.— 
The question was put in your columns twenty-one years 
ago (2™ S. xi. 487), and has never been answered there. 
The work consists of satirical sketches, in heroic 
couplets, of the most prominent members of the House 
of Commons of that day. Of the persons satirized 
Lord Grey is the only one now living. Cc, T. B. 


Replies. 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS, 
(6% §. v. 141, 211, 233, 248, 273, 291, 310, 
329, 409.) 

Most people have an interest in the preservation 
of ancient parish registers, and would feel a satis- 
faction if any plan could be adopted by which 
these documents could be preserved from further 
destruction. In former years but little care was 
taken of them ; it is recorded that they were sold 
as waste paper, cut up into tailors’ measures, trans- 
formed into kettle-holders, and the like; in one 
case a squabble at a parish vestry ended in the 
registers being thrown into the town pond! A 
Northamptonshire historian relates how parish 
registers disappear altogether. Between two of his 
visits to various ‘parishes five registers had alto- 
gether vanished, and out of seventy he had pe- 
rused sixteen had perished within a short interval. 
Again, registers were liable to be tampered with. 
In one case an inquirer seeking information, which 
he succeeded in finding, the parish clerk, not hav- 
ing pen and ink at hand to make a copy of the 
entry, cut out the whole leaf from the register and 
handed it over to the inquirer. There is also the 
case of Miss Chudleigh, who, for an iniquitous 
purpose, wished to conceal her private marriage 
with Lieut. Hervey. Accompanied by a female 
friend, she made a visit to Laniston, where the 
marriage took place, and desired to see the parish 
register ; whilst her friend engaged the attention 
of the parish clerk she cut out the page containing 
the entry of her marriage, and with that important 
document in her possession returned to London. 
By a strange irony of fate, the poor lieutenant 
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became Earl of Bristol. Tobe plain Mrs. Hervey 
was one thing, to be Countess of Bristol another. 
The lady was equal to the change of circumstances; 
she took another journey to Laniston, and by the 
assistance of an attorney and a bribe to the parish 
clerk she got the abstracted leaf reinserted in its 
roper place in the register. Some years ago, in 
ooking over some old castaway papers, I met with 
a parish register belonging to a village in this 
neighbourhood. On looking through it I found it 
to contain a record of the births, marriages, and 
deaths of one of the most ancient and historic 
families we have. I took care that the document 
was safely deposited in the place whence it had 
been removed, probably for some trifling pur- 
e. Injunctions from time to time have been 
issued as to the management of parish registers. 
In 1597 the clergy of Canterbury in convocation 
made a new ordinance respecting registers, which 
was formally approved by the Queen under 
the great seal. It commences by noticing their 
great utility, and lays down minute regulations for 
their preservation, which were afterwards embodied 
in the seventieth canon of 1603; and it was ordered 
that every minister at his institution should sub- 
scribe to this protestation: “I shall keep the 
register-book according to the Queen’s Majesty’s 
injunctions.” The canon directed that every parish 
should provide itself with a parchment book, and 
that the entries from the old paper books should 
be transcribed therein, each page being authenti- 
cated by the minister and churchwardens ; “ this 
parchment book should be kept ina sure coffer 
with three locks,” and that, for further security 
against loss, a true copy of the names ofall persons 
christened, married, or buried in the year should 
be transmitted every year to the bishop of the 
diocese, within a month after Easter, to be pre- 
served in the episcopal archives. This seventieth 
canon has never been repealed, and the registers 
were kept by the clergy under its authority until 
the passing of Rose’s Act in 1812. The canon of 
1597 attached no fees to the transcript, either for 
the parish or the bishop, and neither of them was 
zealous for employment without remuneration. 
The result has been that the parishes often grudged 
the expense of a copy, the bishops seldom insisted on 
its transmission, and the diocesan registrars allowed 
their archives to remain “ unarranged and uncon- 
sultable,”* and the bishops’ transcripts, which ought 
to have formed an invaluable department of the 
public records, now present a lamentable picture of 
episcopal negligence, parochial parsimony, and 
official rapacity.t 
In respect of the care of parish registers matters 
are much improved, and the custody of them is a 
duty now duly appreciated. Many of the ancient 


* Sir W. Bentham before Committee in 1832. 
t BR. E. C. Waters, on Parish Registers, 


registers were not taken proper care of in earlier 
days. Custodians were not all so careful as the vicar 
who gave some good practical advice as to their 
preservation: “ If ye will have this booke last, bee 
sure to aire it att the fire or in the sunne three or 
foure times a year, els it will grow dankish and 
rott, therefore look ye to it.” 

I have never had reason to complain of indispo- 
sition on the part of any custodians of parish re- 
gisters in affording me access to them or in giving 
information ; on the contrary, I give them credit for 
an anxiety to assist when the object of inquiry 
has been for a public purpose. I know cases where 
custodians have been put to a deal of trouble and 
hindrance in searching, and have not been remu- 
nerated even by thanks, This, where the search is 
made for private purposes, is unpardonable. In 
one instance the clergyman of a parish very agree- 
ably assisted in going through a register, after 
which the visitor lunched at the parsonage and a 
very agreeable visit was made. In due time, how- 
ever, the clergyman forwarded his “little bill” of 
51. 5s., to which the inquirer demurred ; a county 
court summons followed, and the clergyman ob- 
tained a verdict for his claim with all costs. 

The safe custody of parish registers is not all 
that is required ; steps should be taken, as far as 
possible, to avert their disappearance from natural 
decay. Only a few days ago I was perusing a 
parish document which had suffered from “dankish 
and rott”; every leaf of it crumbled under my 
fingers. All the care imaginable cannot long 
preserve many of these documents from ulti- 
mate loss, consequent on decay from former care- 
lessness ; an early transcript of them is imperative 
to preserve their contents. 

do not think the suggestion of your correspon- 
dent Mr. Corts, that of enlisting the services of 
the local press, would be satisfactory ; many re- 
gisters are mere records of births, marriages, and 
deaths, and page after page would be dull and un- 
interesting. On the other hand, I have found in 
parish registers entries of the greatest interest ; 
memoranda which have led me to further research 
and success in obtaining information I could not 
have met with through any other source. News- 
paper editors would only be induced to transcribe 
such items as might be likely to entertain their 
readers, so that their extracts would be neither 
complete nor official, consequently of no value. The 
only method will be by an Act of Parliament, and 
it is satisfactory that the correspondence lately 
published on the subject has led to a step in this 
direction. Mr. Borlase’s Bill should have included 
“ Parish Records.” Churchwardens’ and overseers’ 
account books of former years contain a vast 
amount of matter which to future writers treating 
of our ancient social manners and customs would 
be found of great value. These documents are 
equally worthy of preservation. 
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Under the provisions of Mr. Borlase’s Bill every 
existing register which shall have been kept in any 
parish prior to the Ist of July, 1837, and every 
transcript thereof now existing in the registries of 
the various dioceses of England and Wales, shall, 
from and after the passing of this Act, be under 
the charge and control of the Master of the Rolls, 
on behalf of Her Majesty, and shall be removed to 
the Record Office; and as regards all bishops’ 
transcripts of a date prior to that above mentioned, 
and such of the registers as were made and entered 
prior to January 1, 1813, the Master of the Rolls 
shall issue warrants to the several persons having 
the care of them, ordering such persons to allow 
the same to be removed from their present places 
of custody, and deposited in the Record Office. 
Such registers as were made and entered from 
January 1, 1813, to June 30, 1837, inclusive, shall 
remain, it is provided, in the custody of their 
present legal custodians for a period of twenty 
years from the passing of the Act, after that time 
to be transmitted to the Record Oftice. The pro- 
visions of Mr. Borlase’s Bill will apply to registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials of cathedral 
and collegiate churches, and chapels of colleges and 
hospitals, and the burial registers belonging there- 
to, and to the ministers officiating therein. The 
Bill provides for the proper keeping and indexing 
of the registers, and fixes the fees for searching 
the same, with other provisions, and bears the 
appropriate title of “The Parochial Registers 
Preservation Act, 1882,” Rosert Gisss, 

Aylesbury, Bucks. 


The objectors to some better method of pre- 
serving the parish registers than now obtains, and 
who oppose such a Bill as Mr. Borlase’s for anti- 
quarian reasons, without some practically avail- 
able substitute, should not forget that the pre- 
servation of legal evidence is of far more import- 
ance than the gratification of genealogical curio- 
sity. I have heard it stated that the number of 
those who in all England are interested in the 
publication of parish registers, about which so 
much has lately been written, may be estimated 
at one hundred and fifty, not more, which co- 
incides with my own experience so far as it is 
available. But my informant will read this, and 
will be able to set me right if Iam in error. And 
I am sure that he will do so as a friend. 

Another point is to be kept in sight—that, for 
the generality of those who have to consult several 
registers, it will be more easy, and possibly less 
expensive, to do so in a fixed place, where all can 
be seen at once, and where the keeper of the 
registers is to be met with at anytime. The in- 
convenience of searching public documents before 
they were collected from the several places of 
deposit and put together in the Public Record 


wills before they were brought up to Doctors’ 
Commons, or, as now, to Somerset House. An 
inquirer for a marriage in the last century wrote 
to me lately, and he has to institute his search in 
a variety of places. How easily could he inquire 
if the registers were all together! 

Dr. Hype Crarke makes an allusion, ante, 
p. 411, but a very incomplete one, to the bishops’ 
transcripts, which are in a less satisfactory state 
than the parish registers. Some time since, 
when the subject was under discussion in the 
Guardian, a letter containing their history was 
inserted by favour of the editor; and I would now 
ask for a similar favour in reference to an abstract 
of it :— 

«Thomas Cromwell had provided for the existence of 
parish registers in a.p. 1538, and in 1597 their more 
effectual. preservation by transcription was enjoined 
upon the churchwardens in the Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tions of that year (Sparrow's Collection, p. 256, Lond., 
1684). This injunction was repeated in Canon 70, A.D. 
1604, and was sometimes made the subject of a question 
in the Articles of Inquiry by bishops, as by Babington, 
Bishop of Worcester, in 1607 (App., Second Report of 
Ritual Comm., p. 454). 

“The Act of 1812 (52 George III., c. 146, secs. 6, 7, 9) 
provided that fair copies on parchment should be yearly 
deposited by the incumbent, or others in his default, in 
the bishop’s registry ; while sec. 8 required that a report 
should be sent in by the several bishops as to the pre- 
vious performance of this, and the present means for 
performing it, by the year 1514. 

“A parliamentary inquiry in 1832 elicited facts which 
showed how imperfectly the duty had been performed, 
and in how great confusion the present transcripts were, 
and how they had become practically useless for con- 
sultation. The Census Report in 1833 contained a notice 
of the state of the registers in every parish; and the 
Civil Registration Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV., c. 86, followed. 

“The value of the bishops’ transcripts was shown 
by Mr. Taswell-Langmead in his pamphlet on Parish 
Registers, p. 30,1872, And other instances are noticed 
in another pamphlet, On the Preservation of Parochial 
Registers and other Ecclesiastical Documents, Kendal, 

878. Ep, MarsHALL. 

“Sandford St. Martin, Dec. 11, 1879.” 
The quotations illustrating the above have been 
omitted in this abstract. Many families have 
traditions, besides the ascertained cases, as to the 
loss of property by the tampering with the 
registers, which at least shows the prevailing 
opinion as to the insecurity of their preservation. 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


I have no wish to enter into the controversy 
respecting the parish registers ; but as few persons 
have had greater experiencethan has fallen to my lot 
as regards these records for more than a quarter of 
acentury, I feel constrained to enter, like Mr. Fer- 
GusoN, my strong protestagainst theircentralization, 
and their consequent removal from their respective 
parishes, except under one condition, which I will 
presently mention. To say nothing of some 
twenty years’ laborious work, in which the ex- 


Office is well known; and so also of searching | amination of parochial registers formed an impor- 
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tant item, during the last six years, like Mr. 
Ferousoy, I have written for and edited the 
Transactions of an important county archeological 
society. This has necessitated references to a 
large number of parish registers in the diocese and 
elsewhere. I have, moreover, very great pleasure 
in bearing testimony, like Mr. Fercvson—as, 
indeed, I am in justice bound to do—to the uniform 
courtesy and kindness, I may say invariably, 
shown me by the parochial clergy. I have been 
treated with hospitality of the most cordial kind, 
and through the introduction of the registers have 
made many friendships which I greatly value. 
Not only have I been allowed free access to the 
registers, but I have received in some instances 
very great assistance from the clergy, who have 
themselves continued the researches for me, to 
save me the trouble of one or more further visits. 
As regards the future custody of the old parish re- 
gisters I offered a suggestion somewhat more than 
ten years ago (see “N. & Q.” 48. ix. 315). It 
was this : that, vor the preservation of the old regis- 
ters down to 1812, all the originals should be 
removed to the custody of the Master of the Rolls, 
to be carefully repaired and rebound under his 
direction,—on this condition, however: that, as 
removed, certified copies should be supplied to the 
incumbents of parishes, which hereafter, as regards 
certificates, should have all the force of the originals. 
And, to avoid misunderstanding in respect to fees, 
free access should be given to these transcripts for 
all bond fide literary purposes. I believe this 
arrangement would satisfy every one. 
Joun MacLean. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Descent or THE Eartpom or Mar (6" §. v. 
405).—Your correspondent Eques deserves thanks 
for calling attention to the evidence to be found 
in the Registrum de Panmure that Jane or Janet 
Keith was mother, not stepmother, of Margaret 
Barclay, wife of Walter Stewart, Earl of Athole. 
But I am sure he will be the first to acknowledge 
that he has made a momentary slip in inferring 
from this that Robert Master of Athole came 
before the Erskines in remainder to the earldom 
of Mar. Janet Keith, grand-daughter of Helen of 


Mar, was, as your correspondent states, married | PP 


first to Sir David Barclay, and afterwards to Sir 
Thomas Erskine. By the first marriage she had 
a daughter, by the second a son. It was surely, 
therefore, the son, Robert Lord Erskine, and not 
the daughter, the wife of the Earl of Athole, 
who was her heir, though the daughter was, of 
course, Sir David Barclay’s heir. Hence the 
Athole family, had they survived and not suffered 
attainder, could never have been Earls of Mar so 
long as Robert Lord Erskine or any of his descen- 
dants existed. 

If further proof is wished of the status of the 


Erskines as the acknowledged next heirs to the 
earldom of Mar long before 1437, it will be found 
in a letter under the Quarter Seal of Robert IIT. 
to Sir Thomas Erskine, of date Nov. 22, 1395, 
recognizing the heirs of Sir Thomas Erskine 
(“ heeredes dicti Thome ”) as the “veri hzeredes ” 
to the earldom of Mar. This document, though it 
will be sought in vain in the Minutes of Evidence 
in the recent Mar peerage case, has been printed 
in Lord Hailes’s Additional Sutherland Case, chap. 
v. p. 44, and in the Antiquities of the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff (Spalding Club), vol. iv. p. 165; 
and is also quoted in Lord Crawford’s Zarldom of 
Mar, vol. i. p. 200. It was adduced in 1606 by 
the Treasurer, Earl of Mar, to instruct his pre- 
cedency, and was one of the two documents (the 
other being Countess Isabel's charter of Dec. 9, 
1404) in virtue of which the Commissioners of 
Ranking granted to the Earl of Mar a position 
next after the Earl of Sutherland. The last- 
named earl produced a still older writ, dated 1347, 
and was therefore ranked before all earls except 
the first five (Angus, Argyle, Crawford, Erroll, and 
Marischal), who owed their position to privilege or 
office, and not to antiquity of 


Joun Eacuarp §. v. 387).—The exact title 
of Dr. John Eachard’s very clever satire is :— 

The | Grounds and Occasions | of the | Contempt | of 
the | Clergy | and | Religion | Enquired into| In a 
letter written to R. L. | London, | Printed by W. Godbid 
for N. Brooke at the | Angel in Cornhill. 1670. | 12mo, 
Title; the Preface to the Reader, four pages ; 
pp. 1-131. The author’s name does not appear ; 
the letter bears date August 8, 1670, and is signed 
“T, B.” This little work being written with all 
the force and vigour of Swift, but without his 
coarseness and personal invective, excited much 
attention, and brought forth “An Answer.” To 
this Dr. Eachard replied in :— 

Some | Observations | upon the | Answer | To an 
Enquiry into the | Grounds and Occasions | of the 
Contempt | of the | Clergy. | With some Additions. 
In a second letter to R. L.| By the same Author. 
London | Printed for N. Brooke at the Angel in Corn- 
hill near the Royal Exchange, 1671. | 12mo. 

Title; the Preface to the Reader, ten pages ; 
. 1-200. Dated at end May 2, 1671, and, like 
the first letter, signed “‘ T. B.” 

Immediately after this Dr. Eachard published 
a third little volume, entitled :— 

Mr. Hobbes’s | State of Nature | considered; in a | 
Dialogue | between | Philautus and Timothy, | To 
which are added | Five letters | From the Author of the 

| Grounds, and Occasi | ons of the = | of the | 
Clergy. | London, Printed by E. T. and R. H. for | Natb. 
Brooke, at the sign of the Angel | in Cornhil, near the 
Royal Exchange. 1672. | 12mo. 
Title ; dedication, eleven pages ; preface, ten pages; 
pp. 1-165 ; a fresh title for each of the five 
etters, which extend to pp. 1-123. In this third 
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tract the initials “T. B.” are still preserved, but 
the little book is dedicated to Gilbert Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It bears date Dec. 20, 
1671, and is signed, “ Your Grace’s in all duty 
and service most devoted. J. E.” It is plain, 
therefore, that at this time the archbishop knew 
that “T. B.” was John Eachard. The date is of 
some interest, because A. 4 Wood states in his 
Diary that he was introduced to Archbishop 
Sheldon at Lambeth on Feb. 11, 1672, and that 
John Eachard was also there, as a guest for the 
first time, sitting at the lower end of the table 
between the archbishop’s two chaplains, Sam 
Parker and Tho. Thomkins, with whom after 
dinner he “ went to their lodgings to drink and 
smoak.” The name of the author of the Answer 
is, I believe, not known; most certainly it was 
not Archbishop Bramhall, who died in 1663, that 
is, seven years before Eachard published his Con- 
tempt of the Clergy. Eachard was chosen Master 
of Catherine Hall in 1675, was created D.D. in 
1676 by royal mandamus, and died in 1697. 
Eachard did good service in his time—his powerful 
satire was a better reply to the pedantic irreligion 
of the period than any quantity of polemic argu- 
ment ; the latter would have invited rejoinders, 
but his satire was crushing because it was prac- 
tically unanswerable. Epwarp 


Some Observations, &c., end on p. 200, and con- 
sequently one leaf only is wanting in G. F. R. B.’s 
copy. John Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, and, at 
the Restoration, Archbishop of Armagh, died in 
1663; it is hard, therefore, to imagine how any 
one, unless perchance an American spiritualist, 
can have attributed to him the Answer to a tract 
printed in 1671. I possess an interesting set of 
five pamphlets, viz., Eachard’s two and three 
replies, which appear to have been bound up 
(with the respective publishers’ advertisement 
leaves at the end) at the time of publication. 

W. D. Macray. 


“P,. Francisct MeEpDIOLANENSIS 
Opera” (6% v. 267, 335).—Argelati, in his 
Bibliotheca Scriptorum Mediolanensium, Mediol., 
MDCCXLYV., vol. ii. p. 1432, says :— 


“Publius Franciscus Spinula, quem perperam Abbas 
Picinellus in suo Athenszeo Petrum Franciscum vocabat, 
Patrem habuit Gabrielem, ut ipsemet testatur pluribus 
in locis suorum Carminum, sicuti et Joannes Baptista 
Crassus Mediolan., Michaelis filius in suo Epigrammate 
Latino satis longo, quod legitur in libro de Intercalandi 
ratione ipsius Spinule, sic inscriptum: Ad Publium 
Franciscum Spinulam Gabrielis filium. Sub optimo 
Preece tore A. Calemero Plantanida humaniores litteras 
ita didicit, ut eas non tantum Mediolani, sed et Brixiz, 
Veronz, Patavii, Venetiis, et alibi docuerit. Quantum 
in latina Poesi ipse emicuerit facile agnoscitur ab infra 
recensendis, et a Virorum illustrium laudationibus, de 

uibus breviter agemus. Brixiz Stephanum Mariam 
gonem Equitem strenuissimum Meccenatem suum 
adinvenit, cui grati animi ergo libros iii, Epigrammat. 


nuncupavit. Commercium litterarium assidue coluit cum 
Joanne Tonso, Primo Comite, Marco Antonio Majoragio, 
Carolo Sigonio, aliisque Eruditis sui wvi. Instante 
eodem Primo Comite librum supradictum composuit de 
Intercalandi ratione corrigenda. Tractatum hunce dicavit 
Carolo Vicecomiti Episcopo Albintimilliensi ante ejus 
accessum ad Concilium Tridentinum cum Primo Comite 
supramemorato. Inter ejusdem Patronos enumerare 
juvat Christophorum Madruccium, atque Ascanium Sfor- 
tiam 8S. R. E. Cardinales, Comitem Franciscum Mar- 
tinengum, Leonardum Mocenigum, cujus intuitu librum 
scripsit de Tabellis quadratorum numerorum, Joannem 
Franciscum Turrianum....... Annum sui decessus ignora- 
mus; ille vero Gabrielis parentis ipsius fuit MDXXXVIII. 
v. Id. Jan. in Oppido Lomatii, ut Spinula ipse indicat in 
Ode xxx. librii. Scripsit: 

“1. Poematon libr. iii. 

2. Carminum libr. iv. 

«3. Carminum Secularium libr. i. 

“4, Epodon libr.i, Heec ad Hor, Flac. imitationem. 

“5, Elegorum libr. x. 

“6. Hendecasyllaborum libr. i. Ad imitationem A. 
Tibullii. 

“7. Epigrammaton libr. iii. Ad imitationem Catulli, 
Omnia uno Volumine. Venetiis, ex Oficina Stelle, Jor- 
dani Zileti, 1563,in 8. In fronte extat Epistola dedicatoria 
ad Maximilianum Romanorum Boemorumque Regem, 
et Austris Archiducem. In supradicto libro pag. 22. 
extat Elegia Jo. Brunorii Gambare Brixiani ad Spi- 
nulam nostrum, et pag. 40. ad eundem Joannis Nelli 
Coloniensis Epigramma; in eadem pagina Andree Hu- 
raldi Messii Carmen Heroicum. In libro ejusdem Spinulz, 
cui titulus Catulli imitatio, extat Carmen xliii. Marci 
Ant. Majoragii ad Jo. Bapt. Porrum, de Davidis Psalmis, 
versibus a Spinula et scriptis et scribendis. Inter 
Hendecasyllabos extant ad eundem Carmina Octavii 
Bornati, J. P. Brixiani, Jo. Bapt. Crassi, Pauli Mutii 
Brixiani, Jo. Bapt. Castillionzi, Fabricii Lampugnani, 
Constantini Cati Alexandrini, Dionysii Athanasii Cal- 
liensis, Vincentii Zini Brixiani. 

“8. De Intercalandi ratione corrigenda. 

“9, Epistole plures Latinz ad varios illustres Viros 
Patricios Venetos et Brixianos. Extant in eodem libro, 
quem Auctor nuncupavit Pio VI. Pont, Max, et Typis 
dedit una cum seq. 

“10. De Tabellis quadratorum numerorum a Pytha- 
goreis dispositorum. Vevnetiis, apud Bologninum Zal- 
terium, 1562, in 8. 

“11. P. Francisci Spinule Mediolanensis in Davidis 
Psalmos Paraphrasis versibus scripta: ad Carolum Car- 
dinalem Borromeum. Venetiis, apud Pernam, 1562, 

“12. Vita Marci Antonii Flaminii, ut ipsemet testatur 
in Epigrammaton libro iii. pag. 66.” 

Querini, Specimen Brix. Liter., t. ii. p. 202, says 
about the same ; and Tiraboschi, St. della Letterat. 
Ttal., t. iv. p. 254, adds that this Paraphrasis 
Psalmor., although praised by some, has by others 
been blamed as wanting in elegance. I think, 
writes Tiraboschi, that it is inferior not only 
to that of Flaminio, but also to the other by 
Rapicio. I do not know on what authority Ger- 
desio reckons Spinola among Protestants (Spect- 
men Ital. Reform., p. 333). Probably he thought 
that a poetical version of the Psalms would not 
be likely to be written except by a Protestant, an 
idea as to the reasonableness of which doubts may 
well be entertained. Certain it is that if Spinola 


had held Protestant views he would not have 
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addressed his Paraphrasis to Pope Pius IV. and 

the holy Cardinal Borromeo; nor would he, in 

those times, have lived quietly in Italy without 

the slightest vexation. Tampurini, M.D. 
Milan. 


“Comere” (6% v. 268).—This is the same 
word as the Fr. chamarre, “a loose and light 
gowne (and lesse properly a cloake) that may be 
worne aswash or skarfe-wise ; also a studded gar- 
ment” (Cotgrave). In Italian it appears as cimara 
or cimarra, “any long upper garment; namely, 
that formal gown, or upper habit, that Graduates 
wear in Universities” (Florio, ed. 1688). Both 
are probably from the Spanish ¢amdrra, the name 
of a garment made of skins. They are all of 
Eastern origin, derived from the Arabic khimar, a 
veil or head-dress ; “ omnis res, que alteram tegit ; 
inde operimentum ; peculiariter capitis seu faciei 
muliebre; precipue, ita uti nunc mos obtinet, 
quod anterioribus colli partibus, mento atque ori 
pretentum superne in capitis vertice nodatur” 
(Freytag). The origin is in the verb khamara, to 
cover; “operuit, texit” (F.). The Arabic con- 
sonant that is generally represented by kh in Eng- 
lish has not such a sound as these letters may 
suggest. It is pronounced as the Spanish j, and 
nearly as the Fr. ch, though more gutturally. The 
Ital. cimara approximates very closely to the 
Arab. khimar. J.D 

Belsize Square. 


Palmer says (Origines Liturgice, vol. ii. p. 407), 
quoting Hody’s History of Convocations, p. 141, 
“that in the time of Edward the Sixth our Bishops 
wore a scarlet chimere, like the Doctor’s dress at 
Oxford, over the rochette ; which in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth was changed for the black satin 
chimere used at present.” The chimere seems to 
resemble the garment used by bishops during the 
Middle Ages, and called mantelletum, which was 
a sort of cope with apertures for the arms to pass 
through (see Ducange’s Glossary). The name of 
chimere is probably derived from the Italian 
zimarra, which is described as “ vesta talare de’ 
sacerdoti e de’ chierici.” J. R. B. 


Mr. Fairholt, in his Costume in England, gives 
the derivation of this word as probably “ from the 
Italian zimarra, which is described as ‘ vesta talare 
de’ sacerdoti e de’ chierici’ (Ortografia Enciclo- 
pedica Italiana, Venezia, 1826).” He does not give 
the origin of the chimere, but says that it was worn 
by the bishops in Edward VL.’s reign “ of a scarlet 
colour,” being changed for the present black satin 
chimere in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
book contains an engraving of a bishop, supposed 
to be Bishop Fox, wearing the chimere, rochette, 
and scarf. ALPHA, 


Dean Stanley, in Christian Institutions, p. 154, 
connects chimere with cymar. He does not further 


notice the latter word, but refers to Archologia, 
H, 
Chiswick. 


Surely this word represents the Greek y/arpa, 
a she-goat, and points to a time, far back in the 
life of the Church, when ecclesiastics were content 
with a goatskin or sheepskin as the chief part of 
their attire. It will be remembered that St. 
Antony on dying bequeathed his two sheepskins 
to his friends Athanasius and Serapion. I quote 
Athanasius’s simple and touching story: “ Dis- 
tribute my garments as follows. Let Atha- 
nasius the bishop have the one sheepskin and the 
garment I sleep on, which he gave me new and 
which has grown old with me. Let Serapion the 
bishop have the other sheepskin. As to the hair 
shirt, keep it to yourselves, And now, my children, 
farewell ; Antony is going, and is no longer with 
you.” Epmunp VENABLES. 

Lincoln. 


Lorp Lapy (6 v. 407).—I 
am not aware that any one of the name of Jen- 
nings was entitled to call himself “ Lord” in or 
before the year 1639. As the list of pictures was 
drawn up by a Dutchman, it is possible that the 
name is not quite correctly spelt, and that the 
owner of it was not an Englishman. I would 
therefore venture to suggest that perhaps the 
picture in question was the — of Pierre 
Jeannin, commonly called the President Jeannin, 
born 1540, died 1622, who held a very prominent 
position amongst politicians in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, and was ambassador 
from Henry 1V. to the United States in 1609, at 
which time he signed the important treaty with 
Spain bearing date June 27, 1609. In the pre- 
amble to this he is described as “ Messire Pierre 
Jeannin Cheualier Baron de Chagny, et Montjeu, 
Conseiller dudit sieur Roy Tres-Chrestien en son 
Conseil d’Estat, et son Ambassadeur extraordi- 
naire Vers les dits sieurs Estats.” The Dutch 
were all very thankful to Jeannin for the active 
part which he took in the settlement of their dis- 
putes with Spain, and would willingly accord to 
him the title of lord, as ambassador extraordinary, 
independently of his French territorial title of 
baron which was usually sunk in his more general 
designation of president. According to Sully 
(Memoirs, bk. xxvii.) Henry IV. had nominated 
Jeannin ambassador to Great Britain shortly 
before his assassination in 1610. Winwood 
(Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 315) mentions, under date 
December, 1611, the very deeply regretted death 
of Jeannin’s only son ina duel. Jeannin was one 
of the four who drew up the celebrated Edict of 
Nantes in 1598. There is a fine portrait of him 
by R. Nanteuil prefixed to his Negotiations, 
folio, Paris, 1656. In this volume there are many 
curious illustrations of how English names were 
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altered by foreign transcribers ; thus, for example, 
Raiph Winwood appears as Rodolphe Vuinnood, 
a change, perhaps, even greater than that of 
Monsieur Jeannin into My Lord Jennings. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


TRANSPARENT Prints (6S. v. 328).—I have 
a pictorial advertisement worded as follows :— 

“ Transparent prints first invented, published, and sold 

by Edw* Orme, Conduit Street, corner of George 
Street, London, Printseller in ordinary to the King, who 
also frames pictures Prints & Miniatures in the 
newest stile. P.S.—Mr. W. Orme continues to teach 
transparent and other Drawing as usual,” 
The illustration consists of a female figure seated 
on a bale, holding in the right hand a lighted 
taper, which shines through a large engraving, 
held in the left hand, beneath which is written, 
“The first invented transparent print from a 
drawing by Wm. Orme.” On a table by her side 
are screens of different designs, and around are 
scattered windows (inscribed, “ made for window 
blinds to imitate painted glass”), bottles, a roll of 
paper and painting-box, with the words, 
“Colors & preparation sold for transparent 
& other drawing.” In the distance is a sea view 
with shipping. GerRaLD Ponsonsy. 


These transparencies, as they were called, were 
much used as blinds to cover the three or six 
lower panes of an ordinary twelve-paned window, 
where a blind was wanted. Each transparency 
was stretched over a light wooden frame, and just 
fitted the pane it was placed over. How fixed 
I cannot say. The transparent part was highly 
varnished or oiled. I remember a haunted chamber, 
a smugglers’ cave, and a night scene out of Don 
Quixote. All are gone years since; but the very 
sea fight Mr. Patrerson mentions I have by me 
yet, for, the shape being unsuitable for a window- 
pane, it has never beenused. There were juvenile 
initations, no doubt, but the printed ones were far 
the best. 


I have an aquatint, blue and brown, “ The Tomb 
of Juliet,” published by E. Orme, June, 1799, 
seemingly a fellow to the one described by Mr. 
Patrersux. Mine is framed between a double 
glass with a backing of pink paper, doubtless to give 
the high lights of the picture a tone when hung 
against the light. W. B. Bown. 


Such prints were intended to reveal their full 
meanings only when held up to the light. They 
were prepared from two engravings, one of which 
was pasted over the other and concealed it. The 
paper being thin, the hidden design was displayed 
when held up. F. G. 8. 


Baroness pe Lurzow (5 S. x. 268, 299).— 
In reference to the inquiry made at the former 
reference, to which I have been unable hitherto to 
reply, I am now informed by my mother-in-law, 


Mrs. de Lisle, the daughter of the Baroness von 
Lutzow in question, that Baron Conrad von Lutzow 
was grand marshal and high chamberlain to 
Frederick Francis, Duke of Mecklenburg. The 
von Lutzow of the Black Hussars of the War 
of Independence was of the same family, but not 
very closely related. If Ep. I. M. desires further 
information I shall be happy to be the means of 
procuring it for him if possible. I presume, 
that Baron Conrad was father of the baroness 
who married Hon. 8S. E. Clifford, my own maternal 
great-uncle. The von Lutzows have thirty-six 
quarterings, and are “ Barons of the Holy Roman 
Empire.” A, W. 


Sr. Waite HER (6" §. v. 246, 331). 
—This strangely named saint may be well searched 
for in vain in hagiologies, inasmuch as, by a still 
more audacious impersonation than that which 
has transformed the cloak (amphibalus) of St. Alban 
into St. Amphibalus, St. White has been evolved 
out of the white stone which, in days when churches 
were usually of wattle and daub, was exceptional 
enough to give a name first to the building and 
then to the place. Bede tells us that the site of 
St. Ninian’s church in Galloway was called “ Ad 
Candidam Casam” because it was built of stone 
“insolito Brettonibus more.” This is now Whit- 
hern, A.-S. Hwit aern, the white place. Corre- 
sponding to this are the various Whitchurches, 
A.-S. Hwit cirice, scattered over England, the 
origin of the name being the same. It is one of 
these (Whitchurch Canonicorum, in the vale of 
Marshwood, between Bridport and Lyme) which 
has given birth to St. White—Sancta Candida, to 
whom the church was supposed to be dedicated, 
and whose sacred well was shown in the old topo- 
grapher Coker’s time. Epmunp VENABLES, 

Lincoln. 


“Escazta” (6S. v. 327).—Under this word 
Du Cange writes :— 

* Horum vocabulorum [giving it in its different way of 

spelling], non una semper, sed varia et diversa est 
significatio. Nam interdum, et ut plurimum sic appel- 
lantur bona, pradia immobilia vel mobilia quaevis, quae 
ex delicto et forisfactura vassali vel alio quolibit casu 
cadunt in fiscum Domini feudi.” 
From this it will be seen that this is one of those 
feudal imposts called escheats, payable either to 
individuals or corporate bodies claiming the 
manorial rights. Of course the perquisites, in 
this case, were merely based upon an understand- 
ing, or an agreement between the convent and its 
servants, Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Escaeta is evidently the legal word escheat, dis- 
guised in monkish Latin, and, judging from its 
Norman French derivation (escheir, to happen), 
implies a casual profit or benefit arising from the 
provisions specified, and purchased by the man- 
ciple of the convent. Wituiam Pratt. 
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“ FaTHERLAND ” (6" S. v. 306).—Webster, in D. 
Bogue’s edition of 1856, gives the following de- 
finition and example of the word, but no quota- 
tion: “ The native land of one’s fathers or ancestors. 
England is the fatherland of the people of New 
England, and Persia* the fatherland of the Teu- 
tonic nations.” A. Totuavusey, Ph.D. 

Great Seal Patent Office. 


“Twar Freirs or Berwick” (6" §. v. 267, 
415).—Whatever may have been the case with 
regard to the existence in the Skene Library of 
a copy of the work referred to under the above 
title at the time Dr. Laing penned his note, I have 
only too good reason for believing that it no 
longer possesses that unique volume, having 
lately traversed the whole contents of the library 
without finding a trace of it. What, then, has 
become of it? Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents may be able to throw light on this interesting 
point. In any case, it is devoutly to be hoped 
that this unique specimen of Raban’s work is not 
to be reckoned among the things — —_ 


A Yarp or Beer (6S. v. 368, 394).—Since 
Sir Jonny Macteay’s inquiry, if the custom of 
selling beer by the yard still existed at Bexley, 
appeared in “N. & Q.,” I have treated myself 
to a few hours’ ramble in the neighbourhood of 
that place. After having walked from Eltham to 
within two miles of Bexley, I made inquiry at a 
small, lonely public-house respecting the custom 
of selling beer by the yard; but was surprised to 
be informed by the landlord that he had never 
before heard of such a custom, although his own 
house stood in Bexley parish. Hereupon a 
labouring man, who had accidentally overheard 
our conversation, remarked that he knew one 
public-house in the village, “ The George,” where 
the custom I alluded to used to be in vogue. 
Thither I accordingly repaired ; but only to learn 
that the custom had recently sunk into desuetude, 
owing to the unfortunate circumstance that the 
peculiar glass had been accidentally broken within 
the last twelvemonth ; and, as few visitors are to 
be found in the humour to pay 7s. 6d., even after 
their curiosity has been gratified, the solitary 
yard-glass has not yet been replaced—Mr. Steel, 
the landlord, remarking, “One hardly likes to 
exact such a sum from a customer, when the affair 
is an accident.” So that, unless Mr. S. alter his 
mind, he will henceforward be spared the pain of 
apologizing for exacting payment even from those 
who might be both able and willing to pay. After 
a little further conversation with the landlord, I 
learned that the expense of 7s. 6d. was not his 
main reason for the non-replacement of the absent 
yard-glass ; but rather the consciousness of the fact 


* Scil. Ancient Persia, 


that, on giving his order for a new one, the ques- 
tion would be asked, “ How many dozen do you 
require ?” as it is only a quantity that will pay for 
the production of such an extraordinary glass, 
It will be seen, then, that the replacement of the 
yard-glass would be a rather expensive affair. So, 
for the present, we must conclude that those 
whose curiosity may lead them to see a yard of 
beer will have to hie further away from London 
than twelve miles for that purpose. It appears 
that before the glass was broken the yard of beer 
was the exception, and not the rule—the general 
customers of the house being served in the way 
ordinarily observed at other inns and taverns—the 
yard-glass being only occasionally introduced for 
the gratification of those whose curiosity, like 
mine, had led them a little out of their course. 
H. Scu.tuorp. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


“Micnuty” Tom or Oxrorp (6" §. v. 248, 
374).— The error of the name as given in the 
extract from Willis and Wood, whether an 
accurate copy of the inscription or not, may be 
corrected from a poem in the Muse Anglicane by 
Th. Spark: “In Thomam Clusium, sive campanam 
magnam AZdis Christi,” vol. i. pp. 261-5, Lon. 
1741. A few lines which notice the success of the 
casting also explain the classical allusion in the 
name of “ Clusius,” “ the shutter,” from his closing 
the day of academic life with the hundred and one 
strokes :— 

* Ecce oritur nitidoque emergit Clusius ore, 

(Horrendum populo nomen, gentique togatz) 

Jane pater, socios tecum partitus honores, 

Sive diem nostro reseret, seu claudat Olympo.” 
There was also a “Little Tom,” as appears from 
the account of the installation of the famous Atter- 
bury as Dean of Christ Church:— 

“1711. Sept. 28...... At eight o’clock (as is usual upon 
these occasions) Little Tom (for so they call the biggest 
of the ten bells in the cathedral) rung out ’till nine. 
The great bell (commonly called Great Tom) over the 
great gate should have rung, if the motion of it were not 
very dangerous (as certain it is, as they have experienced 
in former times) to the fabrick in which it hangs,’— 
Reliquia Hearniana, vol, i. p. 238, Lon. 1869, 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


My lot being now cast far from the academic 
shades of Oxford must be my excuse for my igno- 
rance in asking whether one hundred and one 
blows, representing the former number of the 
students on the foundation, are still struck upon 
“Tom” at 9 o'clock p.a. The number of students 
has, I believe, been very much reduced in recent 
years. In Carmina Quadragesimalia, series prima, 
Oxonii, mpccxx111., edited by Charles Este—a book 
which gives some curious incidental information 
concerning the university manners and customs of 
that day—are two copies of verses upon “ Great 
Tom.” In my copy of the book they are attributed 
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in MS. to“ Smalridge ”—perhaps Philip Smalridge, | 


elected from Westminster to Christ Church in 
1717, and a son of George Smalridge, Bishop of 
Bristol ; or they might have been written by the 
bishop when a “ student of the house.” A Latin 
note at p. 91 observes: “ Clusius campana magna 
Aid. Christi, cujus pulsatione hora nona denun- 
tiatur, et ad Collegia propria se recipere tenentur 
Academici.” The other poem at p. 142 mentions 
that Great Tom, or “ Clusius ” as he is styled, was 
dumb temporarily, owing to an accident, ‘‘ Propter 
fractum campanz malleum,” and that revelry in 
taverns in the city was consequently indulged in, 
as he could not discharge his office. In Muse 
Anglican, MDCCXLI., editio quinta, vol. i. pp. 261- 
265, is a poem in Latin hexameters, “In Thomam 
Clusium,” on the recasting of this bell, written by 
Tho. Spark, “ Aid. Christ. Alumnus.” He was a 
scholar of considerable eminence in his day, was 
elected from Westminster to Christ Church in 
1672, and in all probability was the author of 
“ Passer” in vol. i. pp. 11-12 of the same book, as 
it is subscribed “T.S., Addis Christi Alumnus.” 
It is worth noticing that on Thursday, May 11, 
1882, “ Great Paul,” the bell cast at Loughborough 
by Messrs. Taylor for St. Paul’s Cathedral, was re- 
moved to London on a trolly weighing two tons, 
drawn by two traction engines. The weight of 
the bell is said to be somewhat under seventeen 
tons. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Curious Boox-piate (6™ v. 226, 374).— 
I have an inscription for a book-plate which I also 
beg to mention, at the end of a volume in which 
there is also a book-plate of W. Jones with a 
Greek motto, O¢os dydry éoriv. It is within a 
border three inches by two :— 
This book 
belongs to 
William Jones. 


If thou art borrow’d by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, NoT TO LEND, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store ; 

But Books, I find, LENT 
Return to me no more. 


Read slowly—pause frequently—think seriously— keep 
cleanly—return duly, with the corners of the leaves not 
turned down. 

W. Jones, Printer.” 


Ep. 


“ WAS CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED” (6 §. y, 
9, 272).—Will the Rev. E. Marsnatt pardon me 
if I express my surprise that so usually accurate a 
scholar should have regarded these words from 
Rev. i. 18 as equivalent to “died”? The Greek 
is not aréfavov, but éyevdpnv vexpds, “ fiebam 


mortuus,” I became a dead man. The difference 
| is striking, and full of teaching. Our Lord not 
|only went through the act which we know as 
| dying, but entered into all the conditions of a 
dead man—a corpse (corruption of course excepted), 
and was thus “in all points made like unto his 
brethren.” This distinction between the act and 
the state, though expressed in the wording of our 
English Creed, is too often overlooked. It deserves 
notice that “ mortuus” is not found in the earliest 
forms of the Apostles’ Creed, which merely have 
“ crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, et sepultus.” 
Epmuxp VENABLES. 
Lincoln. 


Tue “British Amazon” §. iii. 9, 113).— 
In my collection of portraits of women who per- 
sonated men are the following soldiers and sailors : 

Mary Read and Anne Bonney, pirates who 
infested the West Indies and the Spanish Main 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

Yorkshire Nan (Prince George’s Cupwoman), a 
servant in the household of Queen Anne, but who 
had previously made five voyages as a sailor. 

Christian Davis, otherwise Mother Ross (on 
horseback), served in the Inniskilling Dragoons 
and Scots Greys at Blenheim and Ramilies. Died 
July 9, 1739. 

Ann Mills, who served on board the Maidstone 
frigate, 1740. She is represented holding a sword 
in one hand and a Frenchman’s head in the other. 

Hannah Snell, born at Worcester, 1723, mezzo- 
tint by J. Young, engraver to the Prince of Wales, 
published Dec. 12, 1789, Another picture repre- 
sents “Hannah Snell’s rencontre with the land- 
lord.” There is a portrait and memoir of this 
“ British Amazon” in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July, 1750 :— 

‘* Hannah in breeks behav'd so well 
‘That none her softer sex could tell.” 

Mary Ann Talbot, “ who served several years in 
his Majesty’s service by sea and land in the name 
of John Taylor.” Died Feb. 4, 1808, aged thirty 
years. Four different portraits, in one of which she 
is resisting a press-gang. 

In connexion with the subject it may be men- 
tioned that, during the contest between Charles 
and the Parliament, Charlotte de la Trémouille, 
Countess of Derby, and Lady Arundell of Wardour 
fought on the king’s side, i.¢., they personally 
defended Lathom House and Wardour Castle 
against the Parliamentary forces. 

Wittram Rayner. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 

[See “Female Soldiers and Sailors,” “ N. & Q.,” 6S. 
iii, 144, 297; iv. 90, 118, 151.] 

Searietp Castre (6 iv. 429, 538).—Mr. 
CaRMICHAEL’s reply to my query, though inter- 
esting, furnishes items already contained in a MS. 
in wy possession, entitled “Genealogical Collection, 
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family of Moutray.” Seafield is indexed in the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, published 1799, as 
a castle, and is mentioned in several works on Fife 
as a ruinous tower or peel, no doubt of a castle, 
now cast down, the strong tower only remaining. 
The place was the family seat of the Moutrays 
from the middle of the fifteenth century until 
1631, when it was sold to Lord Melville. The 
meagre description given in the New Stat. Acc. of 
Scot., vol. ix. p. 810, is the only one I have seen, 
{ had hopes some reader of “N. & Q.” might 
have come across a more detailed account, or 
have furnished some description of the place when 
inhabited. The family surname is included in 
a list of “ Ye Surnames of Thame that come furthe 
of France,” &c., given in Boetius’s Scotland, 1585, 
p. 177, quoted on p. 133 of Sir David Lyndsay’s 
Heraldic MS., and is still represented in France. 
J. A. Movrray. 
Sydney, N.S, Wales. 


on Brack Prorite Porrraits 
(6™ S. v. 308, 393).—These were common enough 
fifty years ago, and formed one of the attractions 
of Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, as shown by the 
following :— 

“J, P. Tussaud (son of Madame T.) respectfully in- 
forms the Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, 
that he has a Machine by which he takes Profile Like- 
messes. Price 2s. to 7s, according to style.”—DBiogra- 
phical and De scriptive Sketches of the Whole-Length Com- 
position Figures and other Works of Ait forming the 
Onrivalled Collection of Madame Tussaud, &e., Bir- 
mingham, Printed by R. Wroghtson, New Strcet, 1823 
(pp. 40). 

These pictures were not limited to portraits nor 
even to groups, but often included buildings and 
seenery outlined with wonderful skill. I re- 
member having seen some very fine examples, 
some with ten or twelve figures, each a striking 
rtrait. The very clever silhouettes of Paul 
onewka to the Midsummer Night's Dream, Fal- 
staff and his companions, &c., have become 
deservedly famous, and I have heard that Herr 
Konewka is by no means a good draughtsman with 
pen or pencil, and that he really cuts out his 
delicate outlines with ordinary scissors. Esre. 
Birmingham. 


I remember very well the automaton that pro- 
fessed to draw silhouettes. Somewhere about 1826 
the automaton was brought to Newcastle ; it was 
a figure seated in flowing robes, with a style in the 
right hand, which by machinery scratched an out- 
line of a profile on a card, which the exhibitor 
eae to fill up in black, The person whose 
ikeness was to be taken sat at one side of the 
figure near a wall. One of our party detected an 
opening in the wall through which a man’s eye 
was visible. This man, no doubt, drew the profile, 
and not the automaton. Ladies’ heads were relieved 
by pencillings of gold. Another performer, I re- 


member, went to work ina more scientific manner: 
a long rod worked in a movable fulcrum, with a 
pencil at one end and a small iron rod at the other, 
was his apparatus. He passed the rod over the face 
and head, and the pencil at the other end repro- 
duced the outline on a card, afterwards filled in with 
lamp-black. E. Leaton 


Foyerat Armour 1s Cnaurcnes (5 §, ix, 
429; x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73, 
178, 252, 375, 457; xii. 155; 6 S. i. 446; ii. 
218, 477; iv. 38, 256, 314; v. 58, 177, 217, 358). 
—In the church of Husborne-Crawley, Bedford- 
shire, is an elaborate tomb to the memory of John 
Thomson, Esq., who died in 1597; over, or attached 
to, this tomb were some pieces of funeral armour, 
which are now packed away in an ancient parish 
chest standing under the tower. 

Tuomas Norts. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Since my last note on this subject I have come 
across the following interesting example. In the 
north chapel of Stoke D’Abernon Church, Surrey, 
above the mural monument to Sir John Norbury, 
are suspended his helmet and tabard, the former 
still bearing the spike to which the crest was 
attached, W. A. WELLS. 


There are some fine helmets, &c., of the great 
Wiltshire family of Baynton still hanging in their 
beautiful chapel at Bromham., J. H. R. 


Reuiciovs Novets §. v. 108, 195, 376).— 
Since my last note was written I have lighted 
upon a much earlier instance of the use of the 
term “‘religious novel,” and by no less a person 
than the English proto-novelist Samuel Richard- 
son. Ina letter to Lady Braidshaigh (who corre- 
sponded with him under the assumed name of 
3elfour) Richardson writes, referring to his Clarissa, 
then in course of publication: “ Religion never 
was at so low an ebb as at present. And if my 
work must be supposed of the novel kind, I was 
willing to try if a religious novel would do good.” 
The date of this letter is October 6, 1748 (see The 
Correspondence of Samuel Richardson, selected 
from the Original MSS. bequeathed by him to his 
Family, with Observations on his Writings by 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, in six volumes, London, 
1804). The letter referred to above will be found 
in vol. iv., p. 187. W. R. Tate. 

Horsell, Woking. 


Tux or Encianp (6% §. 27, 172, 
377).—Is J. Le B. quite sure that the dates should 
not be 1623 and 1633? The church itself was de- 
stroyed in the great fire and rebuilt by Sir Christo- 
on Wren, so the original stone must be destroyed; 

ut the style of epitaph is so like the Stuart period, 
and so thoroughly unlike the Tudor, that the date 
given seems to need confirmation. P. 
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“ BepwaRDINE” (6 S. v. 208, 338).—Most of | sister of Louis XIII., was a clever prince, but a doubtfu! 
the river names of England are of Keltic origin, ally. By the Treaty of Cherasco, which Mazarin ne“ 


> ee 2s gotiated in 1629, France, whose intentions were by no 
but Keltic compounds are principally confined to means disinterested, had established its influence in 


Wales and Cornwall. Wardine is probably from | Italy. Victor Amadeus had given over to his brother- 
Med. Lat. guardianus. The word is found in | in-law the fortress of Pignerol, together with free access 
° H well as Dy his want Of activity, he thwarte e plans 0 
wardine, Shrawardine, R. 8. Cuarnoce. Louis XIII. His unforeseen death luckily put an end to 
? this troublesome predicament. He expired on the 7th of 
“Mvccn” axp “ Great ” (6% S. v. 88, 355).— October, 1637. His brothers, Cardinal Maurice of Savoy 
Béca Chica does not signify great, but little, mouth. | and Prince Thomas of Carignan, claimed the regency, 
R. 8. Caarnocr. aiming at supplanting the duchess-dowager, who had 

been left guardian of the young, duke, only four years 
Cuartes Lamp anp Cartyte (6" §. v. 382). old; and with the view of strengthening their pre- 
—Carlyle is under a cloud just now; his candid | tensions, they asked the support of the court of Madrid. 
friend has placed him under it, and evidently The regent would have fain preserved a strict neutrality, 


according to the advice which her late husband had 
means to keep him there. But he will shine out given her; but she was obliged to choose between the 


again in due _time ; and meanwhile those who, contending parties, and in order to get rid of the Span- 
like Mr. T. Westwoop, are very naturally angry | iards, who had already invaded her dominions, she signed 
at what he says of Charles Lamb, will do well to | on the 3rd of June, 1638, an offensive and defensive 
see how justly and wisely the Rev. Alfred Ainger, | treaty with France. Henri de Lorraine-Elbeuf, Count 


Harcourt, received the command of the French forces 
in his new ya reno has wee oy in Italy, in the stead of Cardinal de La Valette. He 
those words of Carlyle that have given such offence. | moved immediately to the relief of Casal, besieged by 

A. J. M. the Marquis de Leganez, governor of Milanese. The 


Spaniards lost their artillery, saw their lines forced, and 
Avutnors oF Quotatioxs Waxtep (6" §. v. were obliged to retire (April 29, 1610). Following up 


409).— lis euccess, the French general immediately marched 
“ Vidi ego, qui, letis rerum successibus utens, upon Turin, but, pursued by Leganez, he found himself 
Tollebat tumidum stultus ad astra caput,” Ke. in a somewhat difficult position. His coolness and 


This is from Jac. Billii Poémata, pp. 525-6 (Delite, | Perseverance, however, intimidated the Spanish com- 

Poett, Gallorum, Off. J. Rosxe, Francof. 1609), with the mander, who dare d not attack him, and Turin capitu- 

title, “Quam vana sit omnis impii prosperitas.” The — on the 24th of Sept: — It was then that 

two following lines preecde the line commencing “ Vix Michel Le Tellier arrived in Italy as intendant (ad- 
ego transieram,” &c.:— ministrator) of the French forces. 7 

“© swvas hominum mentes ! o pectora cxca ! _The scene being thus 0} enel and the surrounding 

Quam nibil est, magni, quicquid hic orbis habet !” circumstances explained, M. Caron describes in his pre- 

Ep, MARSHALL. liminary disquisition the whole character of Le Tellier’s 

‘i administration, and shows him wirning the golden 

opinions of his employers, thanks to his undoubted ca- 


Miscellaneous, pacity, the opportuneness of his reforms, and the un- 
flinching determination he made of cutting down all 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. abuses. It isa curious coincidence that whilst our author, 


Michel Le Tellier. son Administration comme Intendant | having devoted all his attention to the history of what 
d' Armée en Piémont (1640-1643). Manuscrits Inédits | we may call the army commissariat in France, was 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Copies du Temps. Pur | studying Le Tellier from that point of view exclusively, 
N. L. Caron. (Paris, Pedone-Lauriel.) another distinguished writer, Lieut.-Colonel Jung, was 
We have to thank M. Caron for a very valuable con- | busily collecting materials for an exhaustive biography 
tribution to the history of the French administration | of the statesman, following him through the various 
during the seventeenth century. It is a subject upon | Offices he held and the various posts he occupied, till, 
which much has already been written, but respecting | in his quality as Chancellor of France, he signed the 
which we still know little, except, however, in the de- | Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. M. Caron’s volume, 
partment of finances, so thoroughly elucidated by the therefore, treats only of one episode, and the briefest, 
late M. Pierre Clément (J/isto‘re de la Vie et de l'Ad- | perhaps, in Le Tellier’s life. It can be read quite in- 
ministration de Colbert, Lettres et Mémoires de Colbert) dependently of Lieut.-Colone] Jung's opus magnum, 
and by M. Boislisle (Correspondance des Contréleurs when that is published. 
Généraux des Finances, Mémoire sur l Etat de la Giné- The correspondence edited and annotated by M. Caron 
ralité de Paris). extends over two years and five months, and comprises 
Michel Le Tellier, whose official letters are in part | two hundred letters. It may be regarded as illustrating 
now given to the public, had already occupied several | the historical introduction, which, from the variety of 
important posts under government when he was «p- | the topics brought under our notice, is certainly not open 
oy intendant of the French army sent to Italy. | to the charge of being either dull or dry. One or two 

t us quote here a fragment from M. Caron’s brilliant | points may be adduced here by way of il'ustration. In 
introduction :—“ The Thirty Years’ War was being ac- | the first place, although the military administration of 
tively carried on, France having for its adversaries | the seventeenth century in France was very different from 

Austria and Spain. Masters of the Netherlands, Franche- | what it is now. yet they both have a common origin, and 

Comté, and Roussillon, the Spaniards thus surrounded | the perusal of Le Tellier’s correspondence shows conclu- 

France on three sides, whilst their occupation of Naples | sively that the system adopted two centuries ago con- 

and Milan virtually gave them possession of Italy. | tained the germ of the present order of things. Napo- 

Victor Amadeus I., Duke of Savoy, who had married a \ leon improved, no doubt, to a prodigious extent the 
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organization which he found at his disposal, but he 
worked, so to say,on the foundations laid in the days 


of Louis XIV. Another fact worth noticing is this: | 


the appointment of civilians as army administrators is 
of a much earlier date than the reign of the grand 
monarque—it coincides with the Hundred Years’ War, 
and we find it alluded to in an edict of King John 


| 


bearing date 1355. M. Caron traces the progress of army | 
administration up to our own day, showing that the sub- | 


stitution of the military for the civilian element in 
that branch of the service—a substitution introduced by 
the law of September 18, 1822—has been productive of 
unsatisfactory results. 

M. Caron gives us a long list of the duties which 
an intendant had to discharge. They required a man of 
extraordinary parts and of consummate judgment. Let 
us add that, the relative positions of the general on the 
one side and the administrator on the other not being 
then absolutely defined, everything was left to the tact 
and sagacity of the latter. In one document he is re- 
commended to humour a little the superior officers, who 
are not the most tractable persons in the world; in 
another he is urged to “insinuate himself as gently as 

ssible in the good graces of Count d'Harcourt.” Cvold, 
mpassible, he must uniformly be satisfied with an ap- 
parently subordinate position, and never notice those 
contemptuous and offensive expressions which soldiers 
are apt to indulge in. Modesty and humility are his 
indispensable qualities, perfectly compatible with the 
most unflinching resolution and the most undaunted 
perseverance. 

Le Tellier’s habitual correspondents were Mazarin, 
Sublet Des Noyers, and Bullion. It will be noticed that 
the greater part of the letters, instead of being exclu- 
sively reserved to the discussion of one point, introduce 
a number of topics, thus assuming often the character 
of gazettes rather than of dry official documents. 


The Visions of England. By Francis T. Palgrave. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Mr. Patorave's intention, as he tells us in his preface, 
has been to give “a series of lyrical pictures of such 
leading or typical characters and scenes in English his- 
tory as have seemed to him amenable to a strictly 
poetical treatment.” Looking to the richness and variet 
of the record, this is no small endeavour. Such a task 
would seem to need something more than the changes 
of one voice; it requires the natural diversities of a 
choir. Hardly could the greatest of our living poets 
have sufficed to the duty; and it is no wonder that Mr, 
Palgrave bas not succeeded. We desire to speak with 
every respect of his attempt—an attempt not, as we 
gather, hurriedly or inconsiderately undertaken; we 
admire his courage, his learning, his industry ; but, un- 
happily, we remain wholly unmoved before his recital 
of some of the most moving passages in our “island 
story.” Where are the words volitare per ora virum? 
Where are the songs that should stir us “more than 
with a trumpet”? Remembering the grand passage in 
ey oy Diary, we look anxiously at “ Whitehall Gallery,” 
and Mr. Palgrave has nothing to give us on that theme 
but a few stiffly constructed stanzas that convey no 
“lyrical picture” at all; while we turn from “ Wolfe 
at Quebec” with a kind of sadness that the author 
should for a moment think that the verse in which he 
has paraphrased the words of that “plain gallant man” 
was worth printing by the side of them. According to 
Lord Mahon, Wolfe repeated Gray’s Zlegy in a low voice 
to the officers in the boat with him, and added at the 
close, “ Now, gentlemen, I would rather be the author 
of that poem than take Quebec.” According to Mr. 
Palgrave, he expressed himself thus :— 


“O Fame, 
Fame of duty accomplish'd and pride of the fight, 
Ye are great! But greater to me and purer thy name, 
Poet ! subduing the heart 
With eternal exquisite art; 
Who in music givest thy soul, a sweetness softer than 
sighs; 
Holding earth bound in the strain that the spirit has 
learn’d in the skies.” 
This is a not unfair example of the way in which Mr. 
Palgrave has treated the Gesta Anglorum ; and, under 
the circumstances, it can only be regretted that so able a 
writer, and one of such honourable literary traditions, 
should have selected a theme in which inequality was 
inevitable, and failure almost certain. 


Josern Curster.—In continuation of your 
obituary notice of Col, Chester in last week's “ N. & Q.,” 
may I draw attention to one subject which you have 
omitted specially to mention? I mean his long 
and patient researches into the pedigree of George 
Washington. The scrupulous care with which he in- 
vestigated it—taking nothing for granted, but exacting 
precise documentary proof of every detail—was beyond 
all praise. Latterly he began to despair of ever finding 
the one missing link, the actual emigrant. Working par 
voie d’exrclusion, he had shown who was not the emi- 
grant; had life been spared, even the missing link might 
have been discovered. Only those who were personally 
acquainted with Col. Chester could appreciate his 
firm and lasting friendship, his kind and affectionate 
nature, his willingness to help his friends in their genea- 
logical inquiries, and the readiness with which he com- 
municated information on any points of historical 
interest. On both sides of the Atlantic he will be deeply 
mourned, J. 


Mr. Wetsn is preparing for publication 
(Griffith & Farran) A Bookseller of the last Century, 
being some account of the life of John Newbery, and of 
the books he published, with a chapter on the later 
Newberye. 

Sir Jonw F.S.A., isabout to edit The Annals 
of Chepstow Castle, from the MS. left by the late Mr. 
John Fitchett Marsh. The work will be sent to press 
as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers shall have 
been obtained. Applications are to be addressed to Sir 
John Maclean, Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

P. Z. Rovwp (Could ye come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas ”).—See “N. & Q.,” 6th S. i. 196, 227. The 
words have been set to music. Perhaps some corre- 
spondent can furnish the publisher's name, which we do 
not remember. 

J. R. (Parish Registers).—The statement “ of every 
church” is, of course, utterly erroneous. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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